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sunny field and the fragrant society of Molly, the 








THE DREAMS OF DANIA. 


BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SENT BACK BY THE ANGELS,” 








** MISS HONORIA,” ETC, 





GERARD ROSE IN THE STIRRUPS. “DANIA,” HE CRIED, “ DONT BE SILLY.” 


CHAPTER III.—A LOVERS’ QUARREL, 


‘THE day after that happy inauguration of her 
literary career Dania ordered Daisy the donkey 
to be brought round in the little village cart at 

half-past ten. A donkey-cart, by the way, is, on 

Irish roads, a vehicle of perfect sobriety and cor- 

rectness. A well-groomed, self-respecting donkey 

may take his young ladies to call upon a countess, 
and may trot round to the stables, under the escort 
of a splendid footman, to stand beside horses of 
the blood, assured of a civil, nay, a cordial recep- 
tion, The recognised position which the equipage 
has won is implied by its title. It is not a donkey- 
cart, but an ass and car. So the dear, grey silk- 
nosed gentleness hight Daisy was led from the 





black Kerry cow, who followed sadly up to the 
field gate, and hung over it, with a swishing tail, 
breathing sympathy and emotion, while Daisy 
underwent the rigours of her toilet. 

“T hope it isn’t Rathdoune whatever,” thought 
Daisy. 

Rathdoune was her longest distance, twelve 
miles altogether, with a long, loose-stoned hill 
about half-way, trying alike to nerves and knees. 
It was almost the only expedition for which you 
turned to the left on going out of the Rectory gate. 

Dania’s second best dressmaker lived at Rath- 
doune. 

At this point Watch was observed holding 
himself in unobtrusive readiness half-way down the 
avenue. 

Dania stepped in and took the reins. 
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Daisy looked one little tender farewell to her 
friend, and started at a delicate trot. 

“Go back, Watch,” said Dania, “ back, sir,” 
and, with despondent tail, Watch sat down, licking 
his jaws, and crying very softly. 

They reached the gate. 

“ Now’s the time, then,” thought Daisy. 

Dania pulled the left-hand rein. 

Then Daisy, disremembering even the stringency 
of that etiquette—it is the first of the donkey’s 
“don’ts”—that says: “In harness never bray ; 
check the emotions ; be calm, polished, almost 
frigid,” squared her legs and lifted her nose, and 
pumped up a long vibrant hee-haw, an ecstasy of 
hiccups and papered-combs, dying hard witha slow, 
resorbent sigh ; and from the field there came a 
mo-0-0-00 so desolate that for many an acre 
round every cow swished her tail and thought 
“she’s after losing the little calf, the crather !” 

Then Daisy pulled herself together. 

“Duty,” she said, “duty. Life isn’t all bran 
mash, and the sooner there the sooner back.” 
And, without waiting for so much as a “huk from 
Dania, she broke into a brilliant trot, and never 
stopped till the road swelled into the long hill by 
Donoughmore. 

At that point the scenery suddenly changes. 
The rich, wooded land of Killdargle, with its oaks 
and its great beeches, its fat pastures and its grey 
towers, is supplanted by-a hungry region where the 
limestone juts out, as bones through the skin of 
emaciation, where the endless crop of stone 
supplies a tumbling wall for every dwarfish field, 
and its overplus is piled in the middle, a grim 
altar to sterility. 

Dania was indulging the delicate Daisy in a 
well-earned walk, when she heard the pounding of 
hoofs. A moment later Gerard, clearing the 
wall, pulled up the Widow Malone, gentlest and 
nimblest of sleek brown mares, beside his fancée. 

‘“* Where are you going to, my pretty maid ?” he 
sang, as he lifted his hat. 

“Say ‘What is your fortune, my pretty maid ?’” 

“T do,” he said. ‘ What is it?” 

*‘ Look,” she answered, and, leaning out of her 
little car, she shook the cheque as near his face as 
she could reach. 

** My dear girl !” he said, “ I congratulate you. 
They must have thought a lot of the story ; five 
guineas !—why, Milton only got pounds. May I 
shake hands with a live—a very live author ?” 

She held out her hand, pretty and neat even in 
her Daisy-driving glove, and he stooped down and 
kissed it. 

** Don’t,” she said, “let it go, Gerard.” 

“Well, if you like,” he answered, “but it’s 
hardly worth while for so short a time.” 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked. 

“That I must have it altogether soon, very soon 
now. Dania, luck’s in the air. There is a new 
man coming into the Southfield property, and I 
got the agency. It will be worth an extra couple 
of hundred anyhow, and—well, why would we 
wait ?” 

“T don’t know,” she said, “ but I see no parti- 
cular hurry. I’m awfully glad, Gerard.” 

“You see,” he said, “it is not as though you 
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would be going away. There’s any amount of 
room in the Rectory, and the dear old man—well, 
I think he’d like to have me about, bless him, and 
I could take a bit of trouble off his shoulders here 
and there. How is he to-day, Dania?” 

He looked down with rather an anxious glance. 

“ Perfectly well,” she said: “particularly well. 
You see, Gerard, who was right ?” 

“Your little majesty?” he asked. “Well, be 
your gracious little majesty and you shall always be 
right.” 

“T wish you’d be serious for a moment,” she 
said. “I don’t want to say too much about it, 
but—well—both times you were wrong.” 

“No doubt,” he said, “ but, to tell the truth, I 
forget—what was the other occasion ?” 

** Well,” she said, “considering all it means to 
me, I think you might have remembered that.” 

** My sweet child,” he said, “ don’t be hard on 
me to-day. In the words of the poet, ‘ Don’t you 
tease me, try to please me.’” 

“T think you are trying your best to tease me,” 
she said, flushing up. ‘Gerard, I don’t believe 
you will ever understand me.” 

“Well, my sweet,” he said, “ Tl try: and sup- 
posing I don’t quite succeed, can’t we make up for 
our deficient wit by our abundant love? Dania,” he 
said after a moment, “‘I wonder who understands 
you best—I or you. I fancy, my child, there are 
not many bits of country in that little green island, 
your heart, where I could not find my way in the 
dark.” 

“ How like a man!” shesaid. “ How very likea 
man !” 

“ Possibly,” he said—“ I throw it out as a mere 
conjecture—my being a man might account for 
that.” 

*‘ Gerard,” she said ; “ you are curiously ignorant 
about some things. You are as good and kind and 
straight as a man could be.” 

‘Well, that’s something,” he said. 

“You have excellent common sense.” 

“Come now, you'll be making me vain.” 

**But you have no emotional side to your char- 
acter ; no fancy, no imagination, and no power of 
understanding people who have. I suppose you 
never wrote a line of verse in your life?” 

“Yes,” he said, “ I have done that.” 

“ Really, I couldn’t have believed it. But you 
fail to realise, ever so faintly, how much the 
other world—the world of imagination and of 
artistry— how much, how everything it is to me.” 

* Indeed, I think I can.” 

“No,” she said decisively, “you lack the requisite 
—I won’t use hard words : but that allegory, you 
see, Gerard, did not appeal to you. Sympathy is 
such a great thing in people who have to live 
together: sometimes I am a little afraid.” 

““ My sweet goosey !” he said. 

“There,” she answered coldly, “that illustrates 
what I was saying. You don’t understand how 
tremendously in earnest I am. You would not 
chaff if you knew that my work was life and death 
to me.” 

“ Your work, darling? That’s the point. 
is your work ?” : 

* Literature,” she said. 


What 


“T hardly thought you 
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would suggest that it was making batter-puddings 
and darning socks. To strive to write one perfect 
page—that is my work. All other things are my 
hindrances.” 

He did not speak. 

* Well ?” she said impatiently. “Say something, 
please.” 

“It would be very delightful, no doubt,” he 
answeredat length, “ to shutourselves in upon our- 
selves like that ; as somebody says, 


*“*¢To build my soul a bower apart 
And drink the dew of dreams ;’ 


but then we are in a world where there are corns 
and grocer’s bills and snuffling colds and dull folk 
who can’t see the beauty of beautiful romances ; 
and folk weary and heavy laden ; and can one quite 
afford to ignore them and live the charming life 
of emotion and artistry? May not these humdrum 
neighbours and kinsfolk have a little claim upon us 
after all ?” 

“T understand,” she said. “ You need not go 
such a roundabout road to saying I neglect 
papa.” 

“] did not mean to say that. Dania 

She gave the reins a sudden jerk and smote 
Daisy with the whip. The road being on a slight 
declivity Daisy responded by a vigorous canter, 
and the little carriage went swinging down the 
hill. 

Gerard rose in the stirrups and followed. 

“ Dania,” he cried, “don’t be silly. I meant 
nothing of the kind.” 

But the girl turned her face away and lashed 
poor Daisy with more energetic exertion. So there 
was quite a John Gilpin chase, with the flying 
geese and a barking dog to add realism to the 
scene. 

At last Dania pulled up, overtaken. 

Covering her face with her hands, she began to 
cry stormily. 

Poor Gerard ! again he felt that he had behaved 
clumsily, harshly. Leaping from the saddle, he 
bewailed his brutality and promised strenuous effort 
at amendment of his manner. 

At last the hands allowed themselves to be taken 
from the wet face and—well—there was redinée- 
grvatio amoris, a making up and something more. 
It was a pretty little drama and gave great satis- 
faction to a small audience that had gathered 
round the black turf-hole to witness its progress 
and dénotiment. 

“Ah,” said Thady Cregan, “ the way they has 
with them, the quality ; I never seen an arm go 
round a waist with such illigance and urbanity. 
A man would improve himself a deal minding the 
way they regulate the likes of that.” 

Molly Ryan sighed. “ True for you, Thady,” she 
said, “’tis practice makes perfect.” I daresay ‘Thady 
advanced towards perfection very soon. 

So after a little time Gerard turned back and 
Dania sped forward, and it was agreed that that 
day should come pretty soon. 

The young lady reached Rathdoune in due 
course. 

The conference with the dressmaker was fruitful 
of great things, for, with the aid of a Queen pattern 
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Miss Hennessy and she devised a body which 
would cost only a few shillings, and would yet bea 
great advance in sleeves on anything that Kildargle 
could do. It was, in fact, worn only a fortnight 
later at the Fosberys’ garden party, and even Miss 
‘Theodosia failed to discover that the fabric was the 
pearl-grey of three years back. 

So Dania and Daisy, whose heart was singing 
“Home, sweet home,” and whose courage had 
been stimulated with a feed of oats, started in fine 
feather on the return journey. 


CHAPTER IV.—STRANGE SHELTER AND STRANGE 
COMPANY. 


BOUT a mile from Rathdoune the road for 
a short distance runs parallel with the river 
Blackwater—at that particular point a broad 
shallow stream, without a bush, without a feature, 
as unmeaning and as unwinsome a piece of water 
as ever wearied and depressed the gaze. So 
strongly indeed has its unamiable appearance been 
resented that many an English tourist has felt it 
his duty to write to the Zimes and ker duty to write 
to the Queen denouncing the Irish Rhine as an 
imposture and even as a national disgrace : not 
having sufficiently pondered the fact that in Ireland 
Blackwaters are as common as blackberries, and 
that the river in question is, like the author of 
Homer, another gentleman of the same name. 

Just at that spot a great deal of the neigh- 
bouring weather is brewed. A range of scrubby 
hills takes a sharp upward}roll and at its highest 
point is cleft half way down in a broad semi- 
circular fissure. ‘That hollow is known as the 
Devil’s Jaw, and marks the scene of a notable con- 
test between St. Patrick and the Prince of Dark 
ness. 

Coming one coal-black night, in company with 
the Saint, to a dead block and no-thoroughfare in 
the hills that fronted them, the Fiend bit a passage 
clean out of the rocks, spitting the piece out again 
into the Atlantic off Dunkee, where the little semi- 
circular island is very noticeable. Calculation 
proves that it would fill to a hair the aperture in 
the Devil’s Jaw. 

That achievement cost the Fiend a front tooth. 
Ever since he has endured agonies of toothache. 
On stormy nights his yells still terrify chance 
travellers through the gap. 

St. Patrick laid his finger on the rock and it fell 
back and gently parted in twain, leaving the valley 
of the Blackwater as it is seen to-day. And, more 
by token, there is nowhere else water so good, when 
encouraged with the “name” of a drain of whisky, 
for cramps or choleraic pains, nor any that makes 
such excellent tea. Some say that with it two tea- 
spoonfuls go as far as three. 

But the legend does not end there. 

Once in every seven years, the blacksmith of 
Inch—the office has been in the same family for 
time unknown--receives a visit from a tall man 
muffled in a cloak. It is always towards evening 
that he comes, and a fierce sunset is flaming behind 
the Carrig rocks, and the water rolls to the beach 
washing fire, and breaks with a hiss. The man 
flings himself upon the blacksmith’s stool, and 
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unwinds a cheek as round as a melon and as 
shining as an egg. His left eye is closed with the 
tightness of the inflammation. 

“T have a bit of an ould shtump,” he mumbles, 
“that does be persecuting me cruel these days. I 
broke it ’atin.” 

“’Deed, then,” says the blacksmith, “ the pitta- 
ties must have been desperate hard on ye in the 
middle. Keep smiling now, and I'll have that 
fellow out with one elegant little twist.” 

The blacksmith is a strong man, and has an 
honest pride in his work. He spares—he certainly 
spares—no pains. He tugs, he strains, he grunts ; 
his sweat falls hissing into the fire ; he drags the 
stranger up and down, backwards and forwards, 
swaying, rolling, swinging. Occasionally the pin- 
cers slip and artist and sitter are shot like arrows 
at opposite walls. But the blacksmith springs to 
his feet, and grips and pants and tugs again. At 
long last he falls against the hatch and hangs over 
it like an empty sack. “ Wirrah,” he gasps, “ there 
isn’t the aqual of that tooth in Connaught. I'll 
be taking another spell at it when I have myself 
a bit recruited.” 

“Ah no!” says the stranger. “I have great 
comfort with it presently.” Then, “ What’s the fee, 
Davy?” he inquires mumblingly, as he muffles up 
his face. 

“Deed, then, nothing at all,” says the blacksmith, 
“tis pleased I am to be giving your honour a 
small trifle of divarsion. But I’d like well to see 
the fangs of that same tooth. Musha, ’tis in a nate 
glass case it has a right to be.” 

The stranger nods and, having turned the corner 
of the road, passes out of sight and record. 

Then the Angelus rings, and the blacksmith, 
plucking off his cap, suddenly remembers and 
understands. Crossing himself, he thanks’heaven 
that he refused the devil’s fee. 


So still runs the story among the peasantry. It 
is told with a twinkle in the eye ona bright summer 
morning. It is recalled with a leap and a patter 
of the heart when the wind squeals and whinnies 
through the gap, and the footsteps sound hurried 
as one hearkens, and there is not the blink of a 
bright star to air the wide unfriendly night. 

Well, through this place of wild and grim tradi- 
tion there came a black squall. In a few minutes 
all the sky was thick with driving, crowding clouds. 
The brightness of the day was turned off as a lamp, 
when there was a hiss and a swish and all the land 
seemed to quiver under the sharp lash of the rain. 
In a moment Daisy was as sleek as a seal, and 
Dania, blindly butting against the long lean of the 
wash, that lifted and fell like a blown sheet, asked 
of her soul where there might be shelter. 

Through her narrowed eyes, that streamed like 
a dairyman’s window, she discovered a little ark of 
refuge. 

A singular place enough. A stone bridge of 
three arches spanned the shallow river, just now 
shrunken within very narrow limits, but almost in- 
stantaneously spreading under the pouring buckets 
of the storm. The right-hand angle of the nearest 
arch had been walled up with loose stones and 
converted into a dwelling-house. From some 








quaint chimney aperture or other a thin blue coil 
of turf-smoke was struggling up and was being 
beaten back by the wind and the rain. 

Often as she had passed that way, Dania had 
never observed till then the domiciliary warp and 
bias that had been given to the purpose of the 
arch. But then Dania was a dreamer of dreams. 

Leaving Daisy to her fate, the girl sprang from 
the carriage and ran, squishing, squishing, half 
strangled by her twisting mantle, whipped by her 
stinging hat, for the little river-side asylum. 

Dania flung wide the half-open door, and entered. 
It was almost as dark as midnight. 

“May I,” she asked, “dry myself at the fire 
for a few moments? ‘The rain is tremendous.” 

“That may you, with a heart and a half,” said 
a cracked old voice. “Sit down here, my lady, 
and I'll put a bit of-——.” 

Dania, who had made a movement towards 
accepting the seat, started up in terror; she had 
touched something warm. ‘There followed a shrill 
tchauk, a windy scuffle, something smote her in the 
face. Then there arose a din not to be described. 

Exactly what was going on Dania could not 
discover, for smoke enveloped all the scene. But 
there were wings flapping in all directions—a goat’s 
opaline eyes shone balefully ; a dog, or dogs, was 
very much in it—once or twice the nose of a calf 
touched, the girl’s hand ; cats flew about hissing 
like squibs. Several downy and_thistledowny 
chickens had flown on to her shoulder, and filled 
the pauses of the conflict with their murmurous 
chirp. 

Suddenly there was a step heard, and a strange 
voice, low and remote, which said— 

“ What’s the meaning of this?” 

And on the word peace fell on that turmoil. 

Under the bed—on to the bed—into the bed— 
on to the ledge of the window—behind the meal 
tub—through the door—through the walls very 
likely—receded those riotous brawlers. Even the 
little chickens got blown out of evidence. In less 
than a minute there remained not a feather—not 
a hair—save such as had become permanently de- 
tached in the animation of debate—only the old 
person who was mumbling somewhere out of sight 
that they had the heart of him clane bruk with their 
debates and factions. The feelings of injured hens 
subsided in the distance. The whip of the rain 
and the wash of the river were clearly and 
separately audible. 

“I'm afraid I have your chair,” said Dania, 
anxious to propitiate the powerful newcomer. 
“You must be wet through.” 

* Ah no, not at all,” replied the low voice, “I 
had the bonnet and shawl.” 

With that the woman retired somewhat into the 
curves of the chamber—where the splash of her feet 
told that the flood was already creeping in—to 
throw off her outer layers of damp. 

Dania now felt a nudge, and the old man’s voice 
piped into her ear: “ Don’t be making no freedom 
with her.” 

“ Your wife,” said Dania ; “isn’t she your wife ?” 

“She is,” the old man piped back—“ she is, 
then, these forty years. But ’tis little I knows of 
her, and that little I don’t approve of.” 
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Dania smiled. 
fession. 

The old man nudged her again. “Now mind 
yourself,” he said; “sure, I’m spaking for your 
benefit. "Tis no good they’re up to—them that 
is with herself,” he nodded solemnly ; “ them that 
is with herself.” 


It was a quaint conjugal con- 
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the sodden land was quivering. The roll of the 
river seemed to fill and deepen as one hearkened 
“Go, Barney,” said the woman, and he went. 

In a few seconds he returned leading in the oily- 
wet Daisy—a river-donkey she appeared, drawing 
a car not locally but universally a “ well.” 

The trap-furniture was set near the turf blaze ; 


DANIA COULD NOT SEE FOR THE SMOKE, 


“Go out, Barney,” said the woman, returning 
bareheaded from the dim regions among the piers, 
“and bring in the cushions—ay, you had better 
bring in the ass and car entirely.” 

“Oh,” said Dania, “ please do not take so much 
trouble. I think I’ll be starting now.” 

“Starting ?” said the woman—“ hear that.” All 


and poor Daisy, unharnessed, and steaming like 
Etna, was accommodated with a feed and a litter, 
wice the calf superseded if not resigned. 

This being done : “ Barney,” said the woman, 


“take the hat and stand outside.” 
“Qh, please,” interceded Dania, “it’s so very 
wet.” 
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“ Take the hat, Barney,” said the woman. He 
took it and went. 

The woman herself had made her seat on a 
cutty stool, over against Dania. A large ring of 
turf, piled up high, and crowned by a swinging 
iron pot, sputtered and fumed between them. 

Dania could see the woman now. She was a 
small, slight creature, very dark, dark as a woman 
of Spain, with large grey, humid eyes, a delicate, 
slightly ve¢roussé nose, and a skin tattooed with 
wrinkles. Only there was about her something 
attenuate, dwindled : something lorn and tenant- 
less ; and when she spoke her face kindled with a 
swift brightness, as of a lantern flashed across a 
dark window. 

‘‘So himself warned you,” she said, shooting a 
glance at Dania. 

“ Yes, I suppose he did, but I don’t know against 
what.” 

“T have a gift,” said the woman. 

“Indeed,” said Dania carelessly, for she was 
rather contemptuous of all supernatural pretension. 
“I suppose you examine the palm? or is it cards 
you use ?” 

“Palms and cards!” said the woman—“ I prac- 
tise no such quackery. There are those that come 
to me, and what I know I know from them. I had 
a hint this morning yourself would be for calling, 
and I thought they would surely have a word for 
you. However, nothing came to me yet— nothing 
at all. Whist,” she added, stretching out her hands 
and snapping her fingers, “I think I feel it now.” 

** Oh dear,” said Dania, “I did not know I was 
-mportant enough for 4 

There was a low rumble, and then a crash of 
thunder. A tiny light-hole—a mere aperture in 
the loose-built stones—was suddenly darkened ; 
and a low tremulous whimpering was heard. One 
of the evicted dogs had crawled as close as he 
could get to human company. 

Dania gave a little start of surprise and looked 
at the old woman. Her face was twitching and 
her hands were moving jerkily to and fro. 

“Ah,” said the woman, drawing in her breath 
lovingly, and letting it go again in a pant, “that’s 
better ; that’s good.” 

The next moment there was the flick and the 
flutter of lightning; then the artillery waggons 
rolled heavily overhead. The old woman’s face 
seem lapt about with wreathing light. Then a yellow 
jag of flame came doubling and darting down the 
pane, and broke as it seemed upon the womans face. 

There was a look of mystic rapture in her eyes 
as she rolled from side to side on the stool, 
scooping with her fingers as though to catch 
and bathe in the darting gleam. 

As the tremendous crash rang overhead there 
rose with it a long laugh of ecstatic abandonment, 
and the woman, falling back against Dania’s knees, 
began to mutter. 

“Oh, pray don’t !” said the girl ; “you frighten 
me ;” and she tried to push her away. 

But the little being took no notice of her words 
or her efforts, and, without a degree of violence 
which Dania was unwilling to use, she could not 
displace her. 

There came another flash and crash in one. A 
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flash so bright that unknown distances seemed to 
be explored —so bright that it seemed only another 
second’s duration was needed to enable the vision 
t» travel into the mid-deeps of celestial splendours. 
And at the same moment the floors of heaven 
were ript and cracked and falling into splinters. 
From the bridge itself—either the fabric which 
composed the tenement where they were sitting 
or the arches beyond—stones were falling. A 
stroke of paralysis seemed to run down one side 
of the dwelling, making it shrink together. The 
narrow window-space grew lighten ‘The dog had 
sunk into one of its angles in a little shrivelled heap. 

Another flash fluttered across Dania’s lids and 
hung upon her eyes. The great gun-waggons 
rumbled down the crackling sky. 

“ Ah,” cried Dania, “is it not awful? But still, 
I think the worst is past—don’t you think the 
worst is past ?” 

She shook the arm that pressed <gainst her side. 
It dangled loose. She peered into the woman's 
face. It was quite still, gazing with open eyes, far 
away it seemed—right to the back of things. 

For a moment Dania thought that gaze was the 
vacancy of death. But after her heart had given 
one leap and had sunk back into numb emptiness, 
she knew that that dread was needless. Reaching 
out her hand, she put it to the other's side. “The 
hammer of life was beating there, though with a 
weak and intermittent thud. 

After a little time the woman sighed deeply. 
Then she began to speak. 

“They were with me,” she said. 

“ Who?” asked Dania. 

“ Those that live about the root of things,” she 
said; ‘ those that see the coffin and the name on the 
brass plate in the green tree. Those that see the 
Hand dive down into the brimming wash of eternity 
and bring out one little shining soul from among 
the thousands swimming there—the poor little 
wriggling, whimpering soul that has the doom to be 
born.” 

“Were they with you long?” asked Dania, 
between curiosity and creeping fear. 

‘Seven days and seven nights by the true time, 
though maybe it would be minutes or years by the 
tick of the world’s wooden clocks. Once—-I 
wouldn’t remember when—they were with me, and 
the old man counted it no more but five minutes, 
and by the true time many years went by, for ”— 
she unloosed the band that kept together her thick 
hair, and pulled forward one long tress—‘ this that 
was black grew white in the while we talked. And 
the seven years of world’s time I spent in their own 
country—wirrah ! ’twas no more than the pinch out 
of a white dream !” 

“What !” said Dania, “you were with them as 
a child ?” 

“Twas,” she answered, “and served my time 
with them, the prescribed seven year. A deal of 
slavery I saw by times and many a blue nip I took, 
but oh! I drank my fill of moonlight and washed 
my feet in shining dreams. But these days went 
by—they went by—and here I bide, ohone, a poor 
sucked ould skin.” .She sighed deeply and sank 
into a kind of lethargy. 

“T would like greatly,” said Dania, “to hear you 





























tell more of what you saw, but the rain is over. 
I should be going now.” 

“Wait,” said the woman, growing wide-awake 
on the word ; “wait till I have the message told.” 

She fixed her eyes on Dania’s gloved left hand. 
“Why, then,” she asked, “ would you be leaving 
off the ring this morning ?” 

“| did not leave it off,” said Dania. 

“Nay, but, machree, slip off the glove and try.” 

With some difficulty the girl dragged back, inside 
out, the sodden slough, and bared her long shapely 
hand. 

Her engagement ring, 2 hoop of small pearls set 
round a central pearl of rather unusual size, was 
missing from its place. 

“Oh,” she said, “I hope I didn’t drop it any- 
where—you did not?—no, of course; my glove 
was on.” 

“ Ah, don’t be uneasy,” said the woman ; “ you'll 
find it on the toilet-table at home. But value that 
ring; and don’t be for exchanging pearls for 
emeralds.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” said Dania, 
touched by a vague sense of coming peril. “Is it 
likely I should exchange my—well,” she continued, 
with an inflection of irony, “since you know all 
about it—my engagement ring ? ” 

“Listen to me,” said the little creature, laying 
her hand impressively on the girl's arm. ‘“ This is 
the word to you, and you’d as well make the most 
of it, from them that was with me just now : 


‘** What are the jewels my charms for to deck ? 
And what are the jewels most beauteous to behold ? 
Pearls will lie warm on a girl’s white neck 
But emeralds do be craving a setting of the gold.’ ” 


“ Indeed, I can.make nothing of it,” said Dania. 
“However, I thank your friends for their kind 
interest and-—I wish it were more.” 

She slipped half-a-crown into the woman’s hand. 

“No need,” she said, putting her hands behind 
her ; “no need in life, and money, maybe, is not so 
easy to come by. Eh, Miss Fitzmaurice ?” 

“You know my name, then ?” 

“ Yes, I know your name. But mark my words : 
There’s hill and dale, and moss and briar, and 
maybe we'll see changes soon.” 

At this point, there entered the old man, so 
saturated with rain that he might have crept into 
the river to get dry. Being bidden to put Daisy 
to, he fell to work with surprising alacrity. And in 
another minute Dania was trotting homewards. 

“ Hey,” cried the old fellow, and she pulled up. 

“T'll trouble you for something small,” he said. 

She tendered him the half-crown. 

“What's this at all?” he asked. “Would half- 
a-crown pay me for risking my soul, with them 
onnatural goings on? <Amn’t I after telling ye I 
denounces them entirely ?” 

Dania reluctantly gave the half-crown a twin 
brother, and went on her way, wondering. 


CHAPTER V.—BRIDGET’S BOOTS. 


"THE little missionary meeting was an informal 
and extra-official affair. It happened that a 
Japanese clergyman—one who had rowed in 

the second eight of his college, and was a naughty 
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nine-stone four to tackle with the gloves—who had 
been ordained for work in his own country, and 
now, after ten years’ service there, had returned to 
England—was staying in the neighbourhood. Him 
—I name him not, having, as they would probably 
say in the Bettws-y-coed country, “dym Japanese ” 
—the rector, keen about all missionary work, and 
with a specially soft corner in his heart for Japan, 
had called on and cornered and caught—for a 
lecture. 

Six o’clock in the evening was the time, and the 
schoolroom was the place. 

Ah, such a schoolroom ! There is not the like, 
I trow, under the sway of any Board. Externally 
one seesa grey gable, ivy-draped, with a long ascent 
of stone steps, neighbouring a church of 1500 or 
thereabout, massive, square-toweved, with the Irish 
machicolated battlements. Entering the school, 
you find modern seats and desks, and portraits of 
smiling walruses, sections of shrimps, plans of the 
environs of Tadmor, blackboards, attendance 
books, and all the wonted what-nots of instruction. 
A long sheet of short stories hangs on a peg, and 
you learn that here, just as in England, a rat has 
the hat of Nat on the mat. Only, here bare little 
feet swing in mid-air without challenge cr com- 
ment. (One has heard the natural boy describe 
the boy of artificial footing as a “ boot-fellow.”) 

But the open ceiling is wrought of old black oak. 
The high mullioned windows are fine early English 
work ; ivy peeps in through their upper diamonds. 
The pulpit whence the reader enlivened the meals 
of the brethren with suitable mental pabulum has 
unfortunately disappeared ; but one can detect its 
place. This was the refectory of the Augustinian 
monks, whose abbey buildings are all around. 

In the middle of the room, beside the wide fire- 
place, one discovers an aperture, and stepping into 
it, finds himself upon a stone balcony. Looking 
down, one sees remains of cloisters—shafts and 
lichened mullions—reaching to the north wall of 
the church, which towers, darkening, above one’s 
range of vision: and, nearer, a little green enclosure 
with a solitary tombstone of white marble. 

It is the grave of a maiden whose name falls like 
a breath from fields of old romance and closes 
of mystic modern song. She was the heiress of a 
great house, with a grace and graciousness of which 
something was the birthright of her Irish race, but 
most her own sweet gift, and she died at twenty- 
one. Beyond, in their solemn precinct, are the 
monuments of her line ; but she did not care to 
lie amid carven armour and old banners and pomp- 
ous heraldry. On her dying bed she pictured this 
little nook, warm and green and still, favoured of 
sun and wavering shadow, filled with the hum of 
bees and children’s voices, and she asked to be laid 
there. She wanted to have white daisies round her 
closeand soon. Her epitaph is almost the simplest 
ever written, six or eight words at most; but few 
eyes can see to read it to the end. 


But, to our story. 
The room was comfortably filled ; quality was 
there—and quantity. Peter the dummy was creak- 
ing up and down, inviting people into their places 
with nods and pointings. Johnny of the organ was 

















there, not knowing exactly what was toward, but 
associating religion generally with blowing. A few 
pretty girls who did not commonly adorn such 
gatherings had been lured to this by their regard 
for nests of boxes and fans. There had been quite 
a run upon threepenny-bits. Next Sunday some 
who would be forced to the reluctant prodigality 
of a sixpence, would console themselves with the 
thought that charity paid its way hereafter. 

Already the Rector was seated on the platform, 
and beside him, spectacled, benign, a little yellow, 
a trifle over-endowed with cheek bone, but very 
correct and very European, sat the lecturer. 

At ten minutes past six, the Rector rose and 
gave out the hymn—those glorious lines of 
Heber’s, wherein all the powers of nature bear 
their part~where there is the roll of the wave, and 
the sweep of the wind, and the pulse of all the stars 
in heaven ; where there is the ardour of the lover, 
the fierce enthusiasm of the warrior ; which is the 
National Anthem of the Kingdom of Christ ; and 
which in spite of music, unworthy of a self-respecting 
barrel-organ, yet rushes away with breath and heart. 

Then the Rector briefly introduced the lecturer. 

While the dear old man was speaking, Peter was 
heard, exciting his boots to agonies of zeal by 
walking on the very tips of his toes, ushering in a 
lady. 

A very great lady, assuredly. <A lady with a 
widespread hat—a hat of tropical vegetation, and 
of birds of paradise and apes and peacocks; a 
lady of splendid glintings and gorgeous rustlings ; 
a lady whose Tyrian hands furled as she entered 
a cochineal parasol. 

There was excitement; there was emotion, 
The poor Rector felt the eyes of his audience 
slipping away from him, and found it best to 
wait a little till the beautiful lady was seated. 

It was not till, with a gracious smile and wave 
she conveyed at once an apology and an en- 
couragement to proceed, that the Rector recognised 
her as Bridget Heffernan. 

When he did recognise her, he had some ado 
to keep his countenance. 

This was Bridget’s realisation of “ nothing flaring 
nor vainglorious.” 

And all this brilliancy was not bought for 
nothing, either. “Well,” he thought “I’m glad I 
named an outside sum in my order.” 

In spite of a few sporadic gigglings and looks 
not quite of charity, the audience listened with 
close attention to the lecturer. It struck some, 
indeed, that he had a strong Japanese accent, 
but that, I fancy, was a mistake. The accent 
was an Oxford one. But all were agreed about 
the excellence of the lecture. One old lady was 
so much impressed that she declared next day 
she believed in her heart she could nearly find 
her way anywhere in Japan. The wonderful new 
land that has suddenly risen abreast of the first 
civilisations of the world, was seen in a series of 
vivid pictures. Everybody was delighted, every- 
body wished God-speed to brave Japan, and 
missionary effort was stimulated to the extent of 
thirteen shillings and ninepence. 

Then the people knelt, and then—oh then! 
How am [I to tell what happened ? 
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Well, it was this way. 

Behind the imperial Bridget sat little Thady 
Doherty, and Thady, not listening, I fear, to the 
dear Rector’s simple and earnest little prayer, 
suddenly became interested in the feet that were 
not quite covered by the lady’s skirts. The more 
he gazed, the stronger grew their fascination. 
The feet were black enough, but—well, Thady 
was resolved to ascertain. 

He reached his hand and touched one of the 
feet, very softly, in the instep. 

Then the silence was broken by an explosion 
of laughter, muffled, but audible beyond mistake. 

And next the voice of Thady was heard 
whispering—is there anything that carries quite so 
far and quite so surely as a child’s whisper ?—“ ’Tis 
the naked feet she has on her. Sure, mother, I’d 
know by the feel, and if you look ye'll pesave 
the niches of her toes !” 

There folowed a giggling that nothing couid 
suppress, and then in splendid wrath Bridget arose, 
held her head high, put up her scarlet parasol, 
and swept out with that patter, not to be mistaken, 
of naked feet. 

Again the voice of little Thady was audible : 
“Ob, musha! she had the two feet of her blacked 
with the blacking-brush.” 

It was a true bill. Bridget’s limit had been 
reached before she had made provision for her 
feet, and she had been thrown upon the re- 
sources of her ingenuity. ‘And sure,” she wept 
that night to two of her cronies, “ saving the prying 
of that monkey of the world all would have gone 
elegant, for my soles was second nature, and I 
had the betwixts of the toes cemented to a hair. 
Oh, I baffled the naked eye, and how would I 
calculate on being tickled? But, musha! there 
wouldn’t be no privacy where there was boys.” 


CHAPTER VI.—THE RECTOR RUNS UP TO DUBLIN. 


HE following day sweet Daisy was brought 
from the pleasant slope—crowned with its 
copse of firs and beeches—where the sleek 

mushroom purfled its rosy frills ; the shining slope 
that hearkened all the day to the lisp of the reeds 
and the slow song of the river—to carry her master 
to the station. 

Dania received the reins and drove her father to 
catch the easy-going train that took life cheerily, 
scorning to be the slave of time-tables and base 
notices, and came ambling up in mellow season, wel- 
come to folk with appetite quickened by waiting. 

The policeman, Sergeant Doherty, was on the plat- 
form, a civil, conversable giant, saluting the Rector 
with a respectful smile, and thinking they would 
soon be having news of the train. There were a 
couple of young squires, nodding acquaintances of 
our friends, with gun-cases and two red setters, 
bound for the twelfth and the grouse. There was 
a priest, reading his office, and there were two or 
three girls, such as Ireland rears, with the morning 
on their cheeks and a dreamy twilight under their 
long lashes. But the company was not yet com- 
plete. Widow O’Grady’s pig, travelling to Roscrea 
—blest town of hams and tender sausages—Widow 
O’Grady’s pig was expected, and as the train was 
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signalled and finally lounged in, there was uneasi- 
ness. 

“Ah, give her a trifle of allowance,” said the 
station-master, and a few conversational minutes 
slipped by. 

All the passengers had taken their seats. The 
guard allowed that they had a right to be making 
a move. 

The sergeant was in despair. “I'll just look 
down the road,” he said, “and see are they anyway 
convenient.—’Tis themselves,” he was heard to 
cry after a short interval, “coming along as fast as 
they're able to travel.” 

“Ah,” said the guard, “we’ve a right to give 
them another couple of minutes or so,” and he fell 
into conversation with one of the young squires. 

But soon things took an unfavourable turn. 

There were grunts of protest and finally screams. 

The station-master became interested and slipped 
out to see ; and gradually the passengers followed suit. 

“ Ah,” moaned the policeman, striking his head 
despondently ; “why would she send him with 
little Larry, the crather? A child like that wouldn’t 
compete with a pig at all. I'll give him a hand.” 

“ Aisy till I’m alongside,” said the porter. 

So the pig arrived in state, borne of two liveried 
officials, and when the van closed upon him, there 
were congratulations and applause. 


Meanwhile the Rector sat in the carriage, under 
his Gladstone bag with his paper of sandwiches 
beside him, and his umbrella in his hand, talking 
to )ania as she waited on the platform. 

Once or twice he looked into her face with a 
questioning look. Almost it seemed as though 
there were something that he would have liked to 
tell—something that he zwow/d tell if there were only 

well, something he could not certainly find. At 
last it seemed, the look that he wanted came into 
Dania’s eyes. The Rector rose and leaned over 
the door. 

“My darling,” he began, in a low difficult voice. 

But just at that moment the mo/#if of a new story 
shone out of the haze, luminous. The girl’s face 
brightened inwardly. Her gaze went past him. 
She did not know that he had spoken. 

The guard’s whistle blew. 

The Rector sighed very softly as he pressed his 
daughter’s hand and sank into his place. 

Dania waved her hand. Then, hurriedly taking 
the reins from the boy who was standing by Daisy, 
she drove home, heedless of the twopence-expect- 
ing vivacity in the child’s face that faded into stolid 
resignation. 


All that day—hardly breaking a piece of bread— 
Dania wrote in an impatient creative glow—under 
an impulse that swept her on, trembling, with eyes 
that could scarce see for tears, the hand always 
behind the thought, the thought always behind the 
feeling ; tortured by the baffling lack of a word that 
threatened the dissolution of all the airy fabric, 
shaken by strange expectancies, hovering yet delay- 
ing revelations—all that day Dania sat and wrote. 
At last, nervous and weak, she laid her pen down, 
and covering her face with her hands, wept—tears 
of joy ; tears of achievement. 
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Alas, that all this emotion may belong to the 
mere desire without the potency ! 

Alas, that tinsel thoughts may seem such very 
gold, and vain, ignoble tears so rich and deep ! 


And meanwhile the lonely old Rector was 
speeding up by the express from Roscrea to 
Dublin, longing to hold a kindly hand, to look into 
eyes that Anew ; trying hard to lean wholly on the 
Love Divine, yet missing very sorely the human 
sympathy as he went to hear his doom. 


“No, Canon,” said Sir Wallis, the great Dublin 
doctor whom the Rector had travelled up to con- 
sult, “ I do not think you need be making yourself 
uneasy. Some of those symptoms might not be 
quite what I would like, but you’re nervous and 
make too much of things.” 

There was something in the physician’s voice 
that did not satisfy the Rector. 

“T hope, Sir Wallis,” he said, “ you are keeping 
nothing back from me. I trust that I am strong 
enough to bear what God sends, and much depends 
upon my knowing the truth. During the last six 
months there were financial circumstances 
which r 

“ Ah, Canon, I think I heard. A relation, wasn’t 
it—-and you gave him the money to invest ?—a 
more heartless robbery was never perpetrated—but 
I hope it didn’t hit you very hard ?” 

“ Well,.no, not that ; and I think my poor brother- 
in-law fully expected to be” 

“ Hanged,” interposed the Doctor. “He de- 
served it anyway.” 

“ Doctor, that is not like you. Be merciful in 
thought as you are in deed. The worst thing was 
my policy—thirty years I paid the premium-—and 
it was hard fighting to do so.” 

“Gone ? ah, you don’t say that! No wonder you 
were fretting.” 

“Well, I fear, I did fret. Indeed, I think it was 
that that brought these symptoms on.” 

“ Nothing surer than that.” The Doctor nodded 
emphatically. “I could name your affection in 
the one word. ’Tis nothing 1n life but insurance.” 

“ Well, you see, Doctor. There is another rela- 
tive—another brother-in-law—a man of great 
wealth as I understand. Our characters were not 
sympathetic, and our relations in old days were the 
reverse of cordial. I daresay I lacked geniality ; 
he was, I am sure, a very upright man.” 

“Do you mean,” said the Doctor, leaning back 
with his hand behind his head, “ that, under certain 
circumstances, you might be—well—telling the 
brother-in-law how you were situa‘ ed?” 

“T do,” said the Rector. “ As far as my memory 
serves, I never yet asked any man for pecuniary aid. 
To have to do that now—and to have to ask it of 
Oliver—it would be very painful. Under existing 
circumstances, however, 1 should feel it a duty to 
my daughter to lay the facts fully before him, if 
in fact—the symptoms ii 

The Rector’s sentence trailed away. The Doctor 
rose and stood with his back to the fire. His 
visitor turned half round towards him, and sat with 
a patient face which completed the sentence. 
“Under those circumstances,” said the Doctor, 
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taking the poker into his hand, “it might, perhaps, 
well—I think I’d send him a line.” 

The Rector’s face underwent no change that one 
could lay one’s finger upon. But it was changed, 
strangely changed. 

“Then Tll write to-morrow,” he said. “Iam 
very grateful to you, Doctor, for telling me where 


I stand. And you think this—that what I’ve been 
fearing—may be coming on soon?” 


THERE WAS SOMETHING IN THE PHYSICIAN'S 


“That is what I couldn’t tell you. It might be 
a month—six months—’tis only guessing.” 

“ But,” said the Rector, “you think it is sure to 
come ?” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor slowly, “yes ; it is sure 
to come.” 


When, the day after that interview, Paddy—for 
Dania was busy, fair-copying her story—met his 
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master at the station, he touched his hat more 
quietly than usual, and his “ You’re welcome ” was 
less demonstrative. There was something on the 
Rector’s face that rendered noise and effusion 
unseemly. Peter, the sexton, also was on the plat- 
form conducting Johnny, the blower, whose mother 
was expecting a sewing-machine. As the Rector 
passed, Peter, holding his hat in his hand, drew 
Johnny back against the wall ; and, having secured 





VOICE THAT DID NOT SATISFY THE RECTOR. 


the luggage, Paddy, and a few others with him, 
followed that exampie. Sothat the Rector passed 
along the platform almost as though he had been 
robed for service and were passing down the aisle. 

“ Amen,” said Johnny half aloud. 

Then the blind boy whispered to Paddy, “I 
didn’t know Dublin was so mountainious.” 

“What for mountainious ?” asked Paddy, delay- 
ing an instant ere he hurried to the car. 
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“Sure, isn’t it aisy to know his reverence is after 
coming down from a mountain? Wouldn’t you 
feel the dazzle on your eyes?” 


“What are these, father?” asked Dania, when, 
having kissed the old man, she plunged an explor- 
ing hand into the deeps of the car. 

“ Boots, my dear,” said the Rector ; ‘‘there’s a 
pair I promised Mrs. Switzer.” 

“ But there must be two pairs here.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the Rector. “The other pair is 
for Bridget—poor Bridget Heffernan.” 

There are some people—alas ! not very many— 
whom trouble does not isolate, shutting them close 
within the walls of their own darkening destiny, but 
for whom it throws a bridge of sighs, uniting them 
with the great City and all the Liberties of Sorrow : 
who, when most their backs are bowed down, are 
ever promptest to take up the little fretting load 
from the hands of a weak brother faring that same 
way. 

Ah, !2t us pray that we may be numbered among 
those folk. For, verily, of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


CHAPTER VII.—BRIDGET AND HER CARD. 


OR the next ten days Dania worked hard at her 
new story. She called it “The Shores of 
Silence,” and it is not impossible that she 

knew, or fancied that she knew, what that title 
meant. Nobody but herself had seen it yet, but it 
had leaked out, as such things will, that a master- 
piece was in course of completion. 

Before the new romance—she called it a 
romance—was quite off the slips there arrived one 
morning a neat book-parcel with “ The ‘Tourney ” 
printed over the address. It contained six copies 
of the review, and the review contained “ Rounded 
with a Sleep.” They had never sent her a proof, 
but so excellent was her caligraphy that there was 
only one misprint. That one was certainly unlucky, 
but Dania trusted the public intelligence to make 
the correction. For though a realistic writer might 
have permitted himself the simile, no Romancist 
could possibly have written “Like a red nose, 
newly blown.” Dania made the necessary altera- 
tion in all her copies, and thenceforth adopted a 
new form of 7, aggressively individual and impos- 
sible to be mistaken for an x. 


How she gloated over that first appearance in 
print! How eternal the lines seemed to be. on 
omnis mortar !—* Not wholly shall I die.” That 
proud thought rose in her heart. I believe she 
quoted the very words—which, by the bye, together 
with Lheu, fugaces and consule Planco, composed her 
repertoire of classic allusions. I don’t fancy 
Dania’s conception of the meaning of those sen- 
tences was more than clear-obscure: but they 
gave a fine finish to a sentence about a bald head. 


Ah, that was a beautiful, almost terrible experience ! 
“By Dania Fitzmaurice.” How her name leaped 
out upon her! ‘There was almost the sensation of 
the first dinner dress about it. It made her feel 
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very lightly clad. Dania Fitzmaurice! There 
were a dozen other names, obscure and torpid : 
they were only dull settings for the flash of that 
diamond. And that number of the review was 
now speeding by every train and steamer to the 
four quarters of the globe and all its islands! 
Privacy was gone : well, there is a price to pay for 
every good thing. 

Dania’s imagination flew onward to “ Lights of 
Literature, No. 3.” (There was modesty in that 
numeral.) “ Miss Dania Fitzmaurice.” She thought 
about the portrait, and decided in favour of a large 
hat. She glanced around the room, and selected a 
“corner,” which a little pains would make delight- 
fully négligé. 


“There is nothing ‘blue’ about the author of 
‘ The Shores of Silence ’ except her eyes. Zhey are 
like so many Irish eyes, ‘deeply, darkly, beauti- 
fully blue.’ 

“ Her manner is as frank and natural as thovgh 
she had never been praised for anything more lite- 
rary than strawberry puffs. Her laugh is infectious. 
Indeed, I make acquaintance with her laugh 
before her face, for while I am admiring an ebony 
inkstand, marvellously carved and clasped with mas- 
sive silver, which bears the inscription ‘To Dania 
Fitzmaurice. Homage from Honolulu,’ fairy bells 
peal somewhere in the corridors, a door is thrown 
open, and Miss Fitzmaurice enters—a laugh upon 
her lips and a tabby cat upon her shoulders. Few 
faces have been more often described, yet P 





Ah, the dreams of Dania, the dreams of Dania ! 
Don’t be too hard upon her. Possibly some of us 
have smirked at ourselves in the glass and practised 
autographs before now. 

Well, having plucked in fancy the luscious 
fruits of fame, and having gloated her fill over those 
wonderful printed pages, Dania fell to work again 
upon “ The Shores of Silence.” 

The Rector sat in the adjoining room. During 
the last few days he had been going through old 
papers, tearing up, endorsing, tying in bundles. 
Once, on entering suddenly, Dania had noticed 
some little machine or apparatus which was thrust 
out of sight with rather suspicious haste. It looked, 
Dania fancied, like some sort of electric appliance. 
Then her eye caught in the “Irish Times” the 
heading “‘ Magazines of the Month,” and in the 
eagerness of her search for “The Tourney” she 
forgot all about that questionable instrument. 
There was a notice, and her heart broke into a 
canter as she looked for her own shining name. 
But it was not there, and then she found that it 
was the utterly uninteresting and obsolete August 
number which was under consideration. 


So Dania sat, often with streaming eyes, often with 
a pity in her soul that even tears could not express, 
giving the last touches to the story of the sickness 
of the child Iris. 

There was one passage in which the little maid, 
divining something from the whispering and the 
wet cheeks of those beside her bed, sat vp and 
said, “ Mother, what did the doctor say?” that 
she wrote with ageing sorrow. A drop of her 
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heart’s blood seemed to fall with every broken 
word. 

Then she thought of Gerard, almost with anger. 
The insensibility of some well-meaning people was 
hard to bear. 

And, as has been said, in the adjoining room 
sat her father, arranging, preparing, hearkening, 
waiting for the fingers of a hand writing upon the 
wall : longing—ah! with longing not to be told, 
when certain blind fears clutched him, when there 
fell upon his soul a horror of great darkness, 
when prayer seemed to be blown back in his face 
and his wild drowning hands that clutched at the 
rock grasped a straw—for sympathy, for the comfort 
of even a human presence. 

Gerard—ah ! he could not tell Gerard yet: that 
was a good lad and a kind, but it was only an 
old friend that could help him much now. Besides, 
to tell Gerard would look almost like reproach of 
his little wench. 

Once he looked in upon Dania. He had meant 
to say, “Sit with me, darling, to-night.” But she 
was absorbed in her work. She did not even hear 
the door open. The Rector stole out again. That 
night, under pretence of feeling the air chill, he 
sat for a little while in the kitchen. Watch was 
there, and laid his rough head upon his master’s 
knees, looking up now and then with questioning 
eyes. 

“TI could not quite explain it, old dog,” the 
Rector said. So Watch snuggled up all the closer, 
knowing that a warm head is good as far as it 
goes. 


On the following Sunday Bridget Heffernan 
dressed and decked caf-a-fie, with the music of 
respectability crying aloud from her shining soles 
stepped into the vestry, just before the service. 
The Rector was at that moment pulling the cord 
that was to silence the boom of the big bell and to 
set his baby brother tinkling. 

Bridget fell upon her knees, and clasped the 
Rector’s hands. “That Heaven may confiscate 
your Reverence,” she cried, “for these same beau- 
tiful boots! Your Reverence, I waswaiting on you 
all the week, but I wouldn’t get liberty for one 
word.” 

“T wasn’t very well, Bridget, and I was busy 
too; and, my good friend, you must be quick now. 
Time is just up.” 

“Your Reverence, I’d like to say this. Them 
boots will never be forgot. Ah ! it wasn’t the price 
of them at all. ‘ Kathleen,’ says I, ‘I wouldn't 
be investigating that way. I'll be rubbing out 
this eight-and-six upon the sole.’ It was the 
decent heart and the sweet thought.—Oh, then,” 


she cried, in a sudden ecstasy, “only to think of 
that !—thravelling with your Reverence second 
class all the way from Dublin !” 

“ Bridget, I must be going. Thank you very 
much, but I must really leave you.” 

“One word and no more. Your Reverence, I 
haven’t no objections to taking the pledge ; and if 
ever I’m for imbibing more than would be judicious, 
I'll return the little ticket as regular as your Rever- 
ence would wish.” 

“Come, then,” said the Rector, reluctant to let 
Bridget’s ripe mood pass without good fruit plucked, 
“write your name here—quick. Now my signa- 
ture. I trust this means a better life for you, 
Bridget.” 

“The same to your Reverence,” Bridget replied 
with fervour. With that she made a_ splendid 
curtsey, and threw open the door into the 
chancel. 

“The Lord speed him up,” she added to herself, 
as the Rector entered, with folded hands ; “ sure, 
the sunbeams do be quarrelling which’ll go to 
sleep on the white head of him.” 

And, at a discreet distance, Bridget followed the 
Rector down the aisle. 


There went by a period of two months, during 
which Bridget was an eminent example of all the 
proprieties. 

On October 30, however, a letter was pushed 
under the Rectory door. It was addressed to 
“Pason Fitsmors,” and it ran in the following 
words : 

“ This is to give notice that tomorra been ail 
halos een the undersined been of sound mind and 
boddy doth intend, D.V., to be a thrifle advanced 
in licker, in token ware off the said ticket is 
returned. bridget heffernan, in the presents of 
meary doherty X her mark. The lord speed you, 
pason, for I have the greatest wish for your 
rivrens.” 

On receipt of that letter the Rector clapped on 
his hat and in hot haste went down to the abode of 
Bridget. He found only that she was not to be 
found. In the evening he sallied forth again, and 
arrived just in time to witness Bridget’s declamatory 
removal to the strong room. 

In the doorways of their own houses there was 
an interested assembly of such as were prevented 
by years or dignity from escorting Bridget to her 
retirement. 

“ She had great courage to-night, whatever,” re- 
marked one ancient man to his neighbour. “Tis 
like old times to hear a bit of glass slipping in.” 

“Tt is so, Philip,” said the other. ‘“’Deed then, 
we were beginning to rust altogether.” 


























UNXIS isa typical New England hill-country 
town. But it is typical not so much of the 
eager bustling manufacturing New England of 

to-day as of the New England of a hundred ora 
hundred and fifty yearsago. It stands on the slope 
of a beautiful mountain on the eastern side of a 
tributary of the stately Connecticut River, the 
Tunxis, from which the old town takes its name. 
On the other side of the mountain, five miles away, 
there is an aggressively busy little city, the Sheffield 
of Connecticut ; and across the Tunxis River, four 
miles distant in the other direction, hidden behind 
the foothills of the mountains which hem in the 
Tunxis valley on the western side, there is another 
busy little town where the Tunxis River is dammed, 
and its water turned into a canal to supply half-a- 
dozen factories and paper mills with motive power. 
After leaving these mills the water comes round a 
bend to Tunxis. The fall between Milltown and 
Tunxis is considerable. So far as the river is con- 
cerned, Tunxis has always been as well adapted for 
manufacturing as Milltown. But it has never had 
any manufacturing. It lies more than two miles 
from the railway, and has been left completely 
untouched by the industrial changes and develop- 
ments which have altered the whole life and ap- 
pearance of scores of New England towns and 
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back to the 


villages which, like Tunxis, date 
colonial period. 

For half a century or more Tunxis was a 
frontier village with an Indian settlement on its 
western confines, and beyond an unbroken and 
almost unexplored forest country stretching away 
to the territory of the Mohawk Indians. It was 
settled in 1640, and is one of the oldest inland 
towns in New England. Population increased at 
a comparatively rapid rate in the first sixty years 
after the settlement. In 1700 there were as many 
houses as there are at the present time. After 
1700, when fear of the Indians had well-nigh sub- 
sided, new villages were carved out of Tunxis town 
ship, which was originally as large as many an Eng- 
lish county. These new communities had soon an 
independent life of their own ; and some of them, 
like Sheffield on the other side of the mountain, 
have long outgrown the parent community. 

Farming and frontier trading were the early in 
dustries of Tunxis. With the advent of the rail- 
ways, what was left of the back-country trading 
soon disappeared. For some years longer farming 
was a flourishing industry, in which nearly every 
family in Tunxis was engaged ; but the opening 
out of the West has had as disastrous an effect 
upon old-time farming in New England as it has 
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had upon the same industry in the southern and 
eastern counties of England ; and nowadays much 
of the land is under wood, or is given over to dairy 
farming. Of the little hill country town itself the 
mainstay is a famous girls’ school, established more 
than half a century ago, the development of which 
has renewed the youth of the charming old town, 
given it a life and character peculiarly its own, 
made it known all over America as an educational 
centre, and saved Tunxis from becoming a deserted 
town, or degenerating into a resort for summer 
boarders from Boston and New York. 


The three streets forming the village run 
parallel with the river, rising one above another on 
the mountain side. Like most of the streets in the 
Old New England towns, those of Tunxis are lined 
with magnificent trees. Maples, elms, and horse- 
chestnuts predominate, with here and there a plane 
or a lime tree. Many of the trees area century 
old, and from April to October the main street is 
arched over with luxuriant foliage. 

The houses are of wood. There are not more 
than half-a-dozen brick houses in Tunxis. Most 
of the larger houses date from colonial times, and 
stand on the sites which were allotted to the 
settlers when the town was first laid out. Each of 
the original settlers received his allotment in the 
town, and later on there was a division of the land 
in the distant meadows and on the mountain sides. 
The lands in the town were known as the home lots. 
Many of them are to-day in the possession of the 
descendants of the pioneers, who settled the towns 
in the middle years of the seventeenth century. 
Before and just after the War of the Revolution 
there was much rebuilding. The old houses which 





had served the earlier generation of colonists had 
become too small for people grown prosperous, and 
they were replaced by new ones more roomy and 
of a more pretentious character. 

These newer houses of the colonial period are 
generally of one pattern. They stand close and 
square to the street, with five windows on the upper 
floor and four windows and a doorway in the centre 
on the ground floor. Inside they are light and 
roomy, and so far as concerns domestic comforts 
and conveniences, cupboards and store closets, 
spacious hallways and staircases, and ample and 
well-shaded verandahs, are full of suggestions to 
architects of the present time in England. When 
these old colonial dwellings were built great open 
fireplaces were common to all of them. During 
the winter months logs of enormous size were kept 
burning night and day. These old-fashioned fires 
heated the rooms in which they were placed, but 
they were not sufficient to heat the entire house, 
and early in the present century most of them were 
discarded in favour of stoves, and later still stoves 
gave way to systems of heating by hot air, steam, or 
hot water. When the stoves came into vogue the 
old-fashioned fireplaces were necessarily bricked 
up, and they so remained until a few years ago, 
when fashion revived the use of wood fires, not, as 
formerly, as the sole means of heating the houses, 
but as imparting a glow and a cheeriness to rooms 
heated from the cellar furnaces. During the in- 
tensely cold weather which prevails in New 
England from December to March, when the tem- 
perature is often fifteen or twenty degrees below 
zero, there is nothing more conducive to indoor 
comfort than an open wood fire. New houses are 
rare in Tunxis. Only three or four have been 
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built in the last ten years. But when a new house 
is erected provision is always made for open wood 
fires, and one by one in the old colonial houses the 
fireplaces are being opened out, until soon there 
will be as many wood fires as there were in colonial 
days when coal was unheard 
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people were always prepared for attack, and in 
building their houses threw out the upper storey 
in order that they might have the Indians at 
an advantage in the event of their endeavouring to 
push their way in at the door or through the lower 





of in the hill-country, and 
when the minister’s salary 
was computed on a basis of 
so many pounds sterling a 
year and so many cords of 
wood. 

Of the older houses, those 
dating from the seventeenth 
century, Only a few remain. 
A stranger to Tunxis could 
pick them out at a glance. 
They are all marked by the 
same characteristic features, 
the most outstanding being 
the overhanging second 
storey. It extends eighteen 
inches or a couple of feet 
beyond the lower rooms. The 
purpose of thus extending the 
second storey was to offer 
protection from the Indians. 
For years after the little town 
was planted the inhabitants 
were in perpetual fear of the 
Indians, not so much of the 
Tunxis tribe, whose encamp- 
ment lay between them and the western frontier, 
but of the Mohawks, who came from the region 
beyond the great river now known as the Hudson, 
and who were the enemies alike of the Tunxis 
and their allies the white men. Until as late 
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as 1736 there existed in Tunxis Church guard 
seats on which during the service a score of 
men were always posted ready against any sud- 
den attack from the Indians. People took their 
guns with them to church. At home also, even 
within the limits of the village, where the houses 
were built fairly close together for protection, 
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windows. This at least is the popular tradition 
accounting for this style of building. Houses so 
constructed were common in Tunxis. Now not 
more than half-a-dozen of them remain. That of 
which a sketch is given is the most perfect example. 
It stands much as it did two centuries ago, and is 
one of the few remaining houses in Connecticut to 
which the old-fashioned carved wooden pendents 
are still attached. 

These old frame houses in Tunxis, both those of 
pioneer days and those of the later colonial period, 
are surprisingly well built. Some of them have 
stood on two or three sites, for; with the appliances 
the Americans have devised for house-moving, it is 
an easy business to carry a house from place to 
place. The fact that these old houses are so 
easily and cheaply moved and so stoutly built 
accounts for the survival of the smaller seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century buildings, which now 
serve to give a quaint old-world appearance to 
Tunxis. In the prosperous trading days of the 
colonial and early Federal periods, when a family 
outgrew its home, it was a common practice to sell 
the old place on condition that the house was 
moved away from the site that it occupied. A new 
house would then go up on the old site, and the old 
homestead would be carried on rollers to another 
part of the town. There is hardly any limit to the 
size of a building a professional house-mover will 
tackle. He will move a colonial-time mansion of 
twenty rooms with as little ceremony as he will a 
barn or an old-timer of four or five rooms ; and 
these old frame buildings are put together so well 
that seldom is any damage done in the course of 
the removal. 
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Wood as building material lends itself exceilently 
to picturesque housebuilding, and a prettily con- 
ceived frame building never looks better than with 
a background such as the New England hills pro- 
vide. The main street of Tunxis owes its charm to 
its unsurpassed situation, to the views it commands 
of the Tunxis valley and the mountains, to the 
stately magnificence of its old trees, and to the 
quiet and unostentatious beauty of many of the 
homes which front on to it. 


The dignity and repose of the early summer, when 
all is fresh and green, has its charms, but for those 
who love intense colouring autumn is the time. 
‘Then the sides of the mountains are like a great 
Indian shawl, the whole suffused with a glorious 
purple haze which seems peculiar to the mountain 
country of America. 

Although the present church in Tunxis dates 
back only to the closing days of the colonial period, 
its associations carry one through nearly al! the 





A FARM LABOURER’S HOME 


Tunxis has had three church buildings since it 
was settled two and a-half centuries ago. For 
New England the existing church is an old one. 
It was built in 1762, when there was a very close 
connection between Church and State in New 
England. All but about £60 of the cost of the 
building was raised by means of rates levied on 
all the property of the town. Like most of the 
Tunxis buildings, the church is of wood, and so well 
and so substantially was it built that when the 
centennial of its opening was celebrated it was 
possible to count on the fingers of one’s hands the 
number of white cedar shingles which had had to 
be renewed during the preceding hundred years. 
The church has always been a source of great 
pride to Tunxis. Tunxis people are almost as 
proud of it as people in an English town are of a 
parish church dating back to the days of the 
Normans. Its beautiful proportions and _ its 
graceful slender spire, rising to a height of a 
hundred and fifty feet, are evidences of the good 
taste and care which in colonial days were given to 
church building. 

It stands on the most commanding site in the 
village, surrounded with lawns and trees, and from 
its belfry there are views of New England land- 
scapes of unsurpassed bheauty--.a panorama of the 
Tunxis River and its tributary the Pequabock, of 
meadow land, of pine groves, and of mountain 
scenery here and there rising into rugged grandeur. 
When Tunxis is at its best it is hard to say. All 
the seasons in New England are deeply marked. 


stages of New England history. They embrace all 
stages except that of the pioneer and the frontier 
period. There is little about the old church to 
suggest the days of the stockade and the Indians ; 
but internally it illustrates the political and social 
changes through which New England has gone 
since the colonial period of American history came 
to an end, and the crown, which was the emblem 
of the colonists’ loyalty to England, was removed 
from the spire. 

In an upper gallery are the seats which, in the 
days when slavery was an institution of New 
England as well as of the South, were assigned to 
the coloured people who were held in bondage. 
Tunxis people still alive can recall the days when the 
Congregational Church was the established church 
of Connecticut, when everybody was compelled to 
attend or be ostracised as a social outcast, and 
when seats in the church were assigned to people 
according to their age, wealth, and social standing, 
usually the last. This was known as seating the 
people. It was a delicate duty, undertaken by a 
committee which met in secret session, and was 
charged by the churchas a whole to have respect 
to “age, office, and estate, so far as it tendeth to 
make a man respectable, and to everything else 
which hath the same tendency.” The minister’s 
pew to the right of the pulpit was the place of 
honour. Next in order came the pew assigned to 
the deacons, and after this the pews of the various 
families according to their social standing in the 
community. 
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At this period there were no pew rents. The 
minister’s salary and the expenses of the church 
were a charge upon all the property in town. No 
man could exercise any political franchise or hold 
a political office unless he were of the Congrega- 
tional Church. This qualification for the suffrage 
existed until 1819, when the old constitution of the 
States was revised, and the church qualification 
abandoned. A few years later compulsory church 
rates were abolished, and with the church rates 
went the practice of seating the church which had 
been in force from the colonial period. While it 
existed it occasioned much heartburning ; but it 
did not disappear altogether unregretted. Among 
the older people, who were slow to appreciate the 
political and social changes which were coming 
over America, there was a feeling that the old practice 
had some advantages. It trained the people, so 
these old-fashioned New Englanders maintained, in 
good manners, and made the meeting-house and 
the Sunday-school nurseries of order and decorum. 
The old school of New Englanders 
even yet fondly recall the days 
when the pastor of the church 
was the most important person 
of the community; when the 
congregation stood up as he en- 
tered the church, and remained 
standing as he walked with dignity 
up the centre aisle, in flowing 
cloak and venerable wig, with his 
three-cornered hat in his hand, 
bowing to the people on either 
side. 





In those days, and ‘until the in- 
rush of immigration in the thirties 
and the forties began to tell on 
New England life and manners, 
the church occupied the foremost 
place in the life of the people. It 
pervaded public and social life 
even more perhaps than did 
the Established Church in rural 
England in that period. In most 
of the New England communities 
until well on in the century 
there was only the Congregational 
Church, which everybody at- 
tended. The man who did not 
go to church was indeed a marked 
man. In Tunxis at the present 
time there is a house which is 
known as Sinner North’s place. 
Its former owner was a man who 
neglected church, and who was 
known by the name of Sinner 
North. Outwardly Tunxis is much 
what it was in colonial times ; 
but the old Puritan atmosphere of 
the place is gone. Although the 
population is now no larger than it 
was when Washington stayed here on his way from 
Boston to New York during the Revolutionary War, 
and when officers from General Burgoyne’s army 
who had fallen into the hands of the colonists were 
in Tunxis on parole, there are now four church 








organisations. The Congregational Church is the 
most numerously attended ; and in ‘Tunxis and all 
over Connecticut the Congregational churches still 
hold a social place like that of the Established 
Church in old England. Until about 1844 the town 
meetings were held in the church, as, prior to the 
reform of parish government in 1892, the ratepayers’ 
meetings in rural England were held in the church 
vestry. This connection between the church and 
local government in New England came to an end 
soon after church rates were abolished. Since 
then the Congregational Church has been com- 
pletely cut off from the political life of the country. 


The town meeting is a survival of colonial days, 
and has undergone no alteration. It is modelled 
after the old-fashioned vestry meeting, at which 
parish officers were chosen, and is held every year. 
Formerly, when the suffrage was restricted, none 
but property owners had a right to a share in its 
proceedings. Now that the suffrage is universal 





TUNXIS CHURCH. 


every man over twenty years of age is entitled to 
vote. At this meeting three selectmen are chosen, 
who hold office for a year. They act as the town 
council. They meet in private, and little is known 
of their doings from one year’s end to another. 
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They are paid from thirty to fifty pounds a year for 
their services. ‘The care of the poor is the most 
important work of the selectmen. 


Most of the New England towns maintain what 
is known as the town farm, an establishment not 
unlike the workhouses in England in the days of 
the unreformed poor laws. Every inhabitant who 
is in want has a right to gothere. When there he 
pleases himself whether or not he does any work. So 
far as the selectmen are concerned, tramps in New 


aside into the woods and bivouacs among the 
grass and leaves. It is only when the frost comes 
in November that the tramps trouble the town 
authorities. ‘Then they need a better shelter than 
the woods afford. All that they get, however, in 
most New England towns is a bare room in which 
to lie down in their clothes. No blankets or rugs 
are furnished them. A big fire is built, and for the 
rest the tramps have to take care of themselves. 
Neither supper nor breakfast is provided them. 
They pick up their meals when and how they can, 
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England, and in fact all over America, are only a 
seasonal trouble, and in most places they are 
dealt with in a rough and inexpensive way. There 
are more tramps, I think, than in England, but 
they only figure in the town accounts between 
October and May. During the summer, when the 
nights are hot and the rains come but seldom, the 
New England tramp sleeps in the woods. Unlike 
the English tramp, the American tramp almost in- 
variably follows the railways. He walks along the 
tracks, stealing rides whenever possible on the 
freight trains. When evening comes on he steps 


frequently menacing and terrorising the women in 


the outlying farmhouses. They are all men. 
Women and children are never seen on the tramp. 
In the West poor families may occasionally be seen 
on the move from place to place, especially in the 
frontier States ; but they travel gipsy fashion-—with 
waggons and tents. The New England towns make 
absolutely no provision for vagrant women and 
children. Neither is the negro to be found among 
the tramps. Although ten or eleven millions of the 
poorest people of the country are coloured, a 
coloured man is seldom seen on the road. 
EDWARD PORRITT. 
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HESE might fairly be called our measuring 
days. We are identifying our criminals by 
measurement, and we shall soon be measuring 

up all honest folks as well. ‘The measurers are at 
work in our public and private schools, taking not 
only dimensions, but testing for eyesight, colour- 
sense, and hearing ; and philosophers have begun 
to generalise on the 50,000 board school children, 
among whom not only were the boys more defec- 
tive in development than the girls, but even had 
more “nerve signs.” Up to the present the results 
have been rather cheering ; we are bigger than we 
expected to be—that is, on the average, although in 
dealing with such numbers the minority bulk 
largely, and are not without their effect on the 
alarmist. ‘The practice of athletics is beginning to 
tell ; the laws of healthy living are becoming better 
known. That the women are increasing in stature 
isa matter of everyday observation, and when the 
women grow the race grows. 

It is not, however, any particular dimension, 
such as the height, the span, or the weight, that the 
measurers are after, but the proportion the different 
parts of the body bear to each other. It is only of 
recent years that the possibility of identifying races 
or individuals by the proportions of their bodily 
parts has come to the front ; and there is no doubt 
that a great deal can be done in this way. In 
“Our Country’s Birds” the present writer gave a 
full set of measurements of every British bird, and 
showed that these alone were sufficient for distin- 
guishing the species. Out of 398 species there 
were only three cases in which the dimensions of 
any two were identical, these being the two long- 
tailed tits, the two bluethroats, and the two 
dippers, in each of which cases, curiously enough, 
the claim to specific distinction is only insisted 
upon by a few classifiers, to most ornithologists 
there being but one long-tailed tit, one bluethroat, 
and one dipper, a view borne out by the measuring 
tape. 

What is true of the birds may be true of other 
animals, and why not of the different races of man- 
kind, or even the different men? But for any such 
purpose there must be a method in our measure- 
ment, a collection of mere curiosities as to stature 
and bulk being useless. To introduce such a 
method a committee of the British Association 
was at work for years editing a new edition of 
“ Anthropological Notes and Queries,” which no 
explorer now starts without. In this useful manual 
there are series of questions on almost every con- 
ceivable subject likely to be of interest and service 
in the study of human life, and amongst these are 
fuil directions how to measure a man. 


It is a somewhat lengthy business 
even if we are content to forego the 
; optional measurements. The essen- 
tial measurements are twenty in number. First 


The Essential 
Measurements. 
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the maximum length of the head is taken, and then 
the maximum breadth, the length being from the 
most prominent point in the middle of the brow 
between the eyebrows to the most prominent 
point at the back, the breadth being wherever it is 
greatest except low down behind the ears. If this 
breadth be multiplied by 100, and divided by the 
length, we get what is known as the cephalic index. 
The third measurement is that of the length of the 
nose, and the fourth its width ; the length being 
taken from just above the level of the eyes, where 
there is a fold of the skin, and if there are two 
folds the measurement starting from between them, 
the other arm of the instrument being placed, not 
at the tip of the nose, as might be supposed, but 
just where the lip begins ; the breadth being across 
the widest part. If this breadth be multiplied by 
100, and divided by the length, we get the nasal 
index. 

The next four measurements also deal with the 
head. First it is measured from the vertex to the 
root of the nose, as in the third measurement ; 
then it is measured from the vertex to the line of 
the lips when closed, then again from the vertex to 
the under surface of the lower jaw, then once more 
from the vertex to the small projecting portion, or 
tragus, of the ear which guards the opening in 
front. By taking the length of the head as in the 
first measurement, adding to it the breadth as in 
the second, and the length from the vertex to the 
tragus, and dividing by three, we get what is known 
as the cephalic module, which enables the volume 
of heads to be compared ; or, rather, it will do so if 
we add fifteen miilimetres in the case of males 
and thirteen millimetres in that of females to allow 
for the projection between the ear-aperture and the 
basion. 

The next measurement, the ninth, is that be 
tween the bony arches in front of the ears, so as to 
give the bizygomatic or maximum breadth of the 
face. If we multiply this by roo, and divide by 
the length from the vertex to the chin, less that 
from the vertex to the root of the nose, we get the 
facial index. 

The tenth measurement required is that of the 
upper limb taken from the acromion, on the top of 
the shoulder just over the joint, to the tip of the 
middle finger ; the eleventh is that of the bent arm 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger, 
which gives the ancient measure known as the 
cubit ; the twelfth is that along the back of the 
hand from the central line of the wrist; the 
thirteenth the ordinary shoemaker’s measurement 
of the foot. The next half-dozen measurements 
are the sitting height, the kneeling height, the 
standing height without shoes, the height to the 
chin, the height to the notch in the breastbone ; 
the height from the malleolus at the ankle to the 
ground, the malleolus being the projecting process 
of the tibia, or large leg bone. 
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These heights are taken in this way so that 
certain dimensions may be obtained. For instance, 
the difference between the height to the chin and 
the height to the breastbone notch gives the 
length of the neck, while that between the sitting 
height and the breastbone height gives the length 
of the trunk ; the sitting height deducted from the 
standing height gives the length of the lower limbs, 
as the kneeling height less the sitting height gives 
the length of the thigh, and the standing height 
less the kneeling height gives the length from the 
knee to the sole. 

The last of the essential measurements, the 
twentieth, is that of the span of the arms, taken 
not across the chest, but at the back when stretched 
out straight against a wall. The span is generally 
said to be the same as the height, but nowadays 
this is only true in childhood, the majority of 
modern measurements making the span slightly 
longer, especially in men. Joseph Bonomi, who 
was curator of the Soane Museum, did much 
measuring some twenty or thirty years ago—in 
fact he was one of the first to suggest the measure- 
ment of criminals as a means of identification, and 
invented a machine for that purpose—and among 
his curiosities in span he found an architect with a 
span four inches less than his height and a carpen- 
ter with a span five inches greater than his height. 
Rob Roy could tie his garters without stooping ; 
and one of the prizefighters now freely advertising 
himself in the United States has a span of 6 ft. 
34 in. to a height of 5 ft. 11? in. : these, however, are 
extremes, the range of variation, even in males, 
hardly ever exceeding two per cent. 


The mention of Bonomi reminds 
us of the canon of Vitruvius he did 
so much to popularise, and which is still in use 
among artists. This is not the oldest proportional 
scale of the human figure, for there is an Egyptian 
one in the British Museum of date about B.c. 1250, 
but it is rather too elaborate for further notice here. 
Vitruvius is said to have merely repeated the canon 
of Polycletus alluded to by Pliny. Who Polycletus 
was is not very clear, as there were several Greek 
sculptors of the same name, but he seems to have 
lived at Sicyon about B.c. 430, and to have there 
produced a statue so perfect in proportion that it 
was adopted as “a rule of art” by most of the 
sculptors who came after him. How he arrived at 
his design is not stated, but probably he measured 
up a few selected living men, combined his infor- 
mation, and, like the rest of his school, rendered 
every muscle at its highest development, so that the 
figure, though beautiful as a work of art, was in such 
a state of tension that in any attempt at movement, 
even were it only to sneeze, it would simply burst 
from strain. 

As given by Vitruvius, who was, of course, the 
well-known Augustan writer on architecture, the 
chief points of the canon are—four digits=one 
palm, four palms=one foot, six palms=one cubit, 
four cubits=the total height. This proportion, as 
we shall presently show, is not that of the men we 
live amongst, but space forbids our contrasting 
item with item. Let us proceed then with 
Vitruvius. From the chin to the root of the hair 


Proportions. 


is a tenth of the total height ; from the wrist to 
the finger-tip is a tenth of the height ; from the 
chin to the top of the scalp is an eighth of the height ; 
from the top of the chest to the highest point of the 
forehead is a seventh of the height ; from the 
nipples to the scalp is a quarter of the height ; 
divide the distance from the chin to the roots of 
the hair into three parts, and the divisions will be 
where the eyebrows meet and where the nostrils 
come ; the foot is a seventh of the total height. 
Vitruvius is not likely to have adopted these 
dimensions and to have introduced them so 
pompously with “ Nature, in the construction of the 
human frame, has so ordained,” etc., etc., unless 
they agreed with his own experience ; and so, re- 
membering that the Romans were a small race, 
averaging some 5 ft. 2 in. or thereabouts, we can 
easily figure the legionary of the days of Augustus. 


The canon deduced from the mem- 
bers of the British Association, who, 
being measured every year, as the meetings are held 
in our chief towns, may be taken as fair repre- 
sentatives of the average Briton, differs from 
this of Vitruvius in many points. A canon is 
calculated from the report of every year, but 
the differences are very slight. Let us take this 
last, that of 1894, as an example. The dimensions 
are all given in percentages. A man’s head, neck, 
and trunk are 52°7 of his total height ; that is to 
say, if he were 1oo in. high they would mea- 
sure 52°3 in., and his lower limbs 47°7 in. His 
arm from the shoulder joint, really the acro- 
mion, to the tip of the middle finger, would be 
43°2 in. ; although, as a matter of fact, the arms 
are seldom exactly equal. From the vertex to 
the chin he would be 12°4 in., from the vertex 
to the tragus he would be 7°5 in., from the vertex 
to the mouth g’9 in. His trunk and neck 
would be 39°9 per cent. of his height, his 
thigh 22°2 per cent., his leg and height of foot 
25°5, these making up the 47°7. His upper arm 
would be 16°6 per cent., his forearm 15*4 per 
cent., his hand 112, thus making up the 4372. 
His cubit, instead of being a quarter of his 
height, would be 26°7 ; his shoulder breadth 23°8, 
his hip breadth 17°3. And, by the way, there is 
a measurement frequently taken, but not essential, 
which is not without value for comparative pur- 
poses, namely, that of the girdle index, which is 
obtained by multiplying the breadth of the hips 
by roo and dividing by the breadth of the 
shoulders. 

The woman’s canon differs from this in every 
particular. Her trunk, instead of being 52°3 of 
her height, is 53. Her head is longer ; from the 
vertex to the chin she measures 13 per cent. of her 
height as against 12°4; from the vertex to the 
tragus of her ear she is 7°9 of her height instead 
of 7°5 ; from the vertex to her mouth she is 10°5 of 
her height instead of 99. Her trunk and neck 
form 40 per cent. of her height, her thigh is 
22°4 per cent., her leg and height of foot form 
24°6 per cent. Her forearm is 15*1, her hand 
10°8 per cent., which is not far over the measure- 
ment required by Vitruvius, and her cubit is 25°9 
per cent. of her total height, which is also close to 
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the old canon of a quarter, although much shorter 
than the modern man’s 26°7. ‘The woman is 
always smaller than the man; she is born 
slightly smailer, her annual rate of growth after 
fourteen years of age is less, and her growth, as 
a rule, terminates two years before that of a man. 


The human body does not grow 
at an equal rate in all its parts. 
Roughly speaking, the head and neck from birth 
to maturity double in length, the trunk increases 
three times, the arms increase four times, the 
legs five times. And these increases are not 
uniform. The arm, for instance, doubles in 
length before the fifth year and trebles before 
the fourteenth; the hand doubles before the 
seventh and trebles at maturity ; the leg doubles 
in length before the third year and increases 
four-fold before the twelfth; the thigh shows 
the greatest increase in the body, being from 
five to seven times what it was at birth. The 
foot grows at only half this rate, being at maturity 
three and a half times what it was at birth: in 
short, the thigh grows more than the leg and the 
leg more than the foot. The foot is said to be as 
long as the head is high, but that is only true at 
about the tenth year, and after that the head is 
the shorter ; the foot can be more easily compared 
with the hand, for it is generally as long as the 
circumference of the fist. 


Growth. 


But it is time we had a few mea- 
surements, and, as we have men- 
tioned the canon of the anthropo- 
metric committee of the British Association, we 
may as well get our figures from its members. If 
we take the 1890, 1891, and 1892 meetings, we 
shall have examples from Leeds, Cardiff, and 
Edinburgh, which may stand as representative 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, though there is 
not much in this, as many of the measured were 
visitors. At Leeds the average height of the men 
was 5 ft. 73 in. ; at Cardiff it was 5 ft. 8} in. ; at 
Edinburgh 5 ft. 8} in.; at Leeds the sitting height 
was 2 ft. 113 in. ; at Cardiff about a sixteenth of 
an inch less ; at Edinburgh it was almost exactly a 
yard ; the reason for these “almosts” and “abouts” 
being that the measurements are taken on the 
metric system, and their heights are in millimetres, 
which it is impossible to give exactly in two-foot rule 
divisions. It will be noticed that the Leeds men 
are proportionately longer in the body than the rest. 
The thigh of the average Leeds man was 144 in., 
while that of the Cardiff man was over 154 in., 
and that of the Edinburgh man over 15} in. The 
total length of the Leeds man’s leg from the knee 
was 17 in., exactly the same as the Edinburgh 
man’s leg, nearly a quarter of an inch less than that 
of the Cardiff man. The Leeds men had the 
shortest heads ; theirs only measured 7} in., while 
those of the others were 77 in., the cephalic index 
being 77°6 at Edinburgh, 78 at Leeds, and 78°5 at 
Cardiff. At Edinburgh the nasal index was 56°7 
as against 60°6 at Cardiff and 65 at Leeds. At 
Leeds the cubit was a shade over 18} in., and at 
Cardiff and Edinburgh it was not quite 183 in. 
The span at Leeds and Edinburgh was 5 ft. 92 in. ; 
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at Cardiff it was 5 ft. 9% in.; comparing these 
measurements with the height it will be seen that 
the Scottish examples must have been very short 
in the arms. ‘The heaviest men were at Cardiff. 
Their average was 11 st. 2 lb., just half a pound 
heavier than the Leeds men, and over six pounds 
heavier than the Edinburgh men. They had also 
greater lung capacity than the others, it amounting 
to 221 cubic inches as against 2189 at Edinburgh 
and 217 at Leeds, the results agreeing fairly enough 
with the rule that between the ages of 15 and 4oa 
man’s breathing capacity is in cubic inches 3} times 
the height in linear inches, and a woman’s 2} times. 

On the whole these measurements may be con- 
sidered small for the class among which they are 
supposed to be taken. The average Scotsman 
stands 5 ft. 82 in., the average Irishman 5 ft. 73 in., 
the average Englishman 5 ft. 74 in., the average 
Welshman 5 ft. 63 in.; the average of the four being 
5 ft. 73 in., the same as that given above for the 
Leeds men, whereas the British professional class, 
according to the bulk of the statistics, average 5 ft. 
g in., and are the tallest men in the world, except 
some of the South Sea Islanders. And the height 
of this class is increasing, some authorities giving it 
at present as half an inch more ; the reason for such 
superiority of stature being probably that they are 
better taken care of in their early days, the food 
and treatment of children under a year old having 
a marked influence on condition, weight, and 
height. They get more sleep, too, in their later 
youth, and more regular and systematic exercise. 
Up to their twentieth year they are inches taller 
than the artisan class, but their growth stops at 
twenty or thereabouts, and the artisan pulls up a 
bit, owing to his growth going on in many cases 
to twenty-three. 


Stature is evidently affected by 
having to turn out to work when 
young and working early and long. From one 
of the published tables it appears that clerks, a 
very wide term, are taller than soldiers and 
policemen, who, in turn, are taller than agricultural 
labourers, there being little difference among the 
rest of the labouring community, although miners 
are the tallest, tailors and such like coming next, 
artisans next, and sailors next. Locality, too, is 
not without its influence, the professional man in 
the country being taller than his fellow in the town, 
as the country public schoolboy is taller than the 
public schoolboy of our great cities. 

In all these matters we have of necessity to deal 
with averages calculated on a greater or less number 
of instances that may not all be representative, but 
the range is not so wide as might be supposed. 
At the Health Exhibition 9,337 persons were 
examined, and though among the males the greatest 
height was 6 ft. 74 in., the greatest weight 22 stone, 
the greatest lung capacity 354 cubic in., and among 
the females these measurements were 5 ft. 103 in., 
15 st. 12 lb., and 270 cubic in. respectively, it 
was remarkable how level were the dimensions of 
the vast majority. Giants like Byrne of 8 ft. 2 in. 
and Winkelmaier of 8 ft. 9 in., and dwarfs like 
Flynn of 1 ft. 9 in. and Bébé of 1 ft. 11 in., are 
but rarities lost in the mass ; and though the world 
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may have its African dwarfs of 4 ft. or thereabouts, 
and its Fijians, and perhaps its Patagonians, of 
5 ft. 10 in., even these have but a slight influence 
in raising or lowering the average of the world’s 
many millions. It is, however, among the races 
taken separately that any change for better or worse 
will first be noticeable, and though no race is, as 
yet, known to be shortening or losing bodily weight, 
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the Briton is evidently getting longer and heavier, 
and seems to be approaching the time when he 
will average 5 ft. 8 in. and weigh ro st. 1o Ib. 
His recruiting standard, low as it is, is even now 
three inches higher than that of any European 
army and two inches higher than it was eighty-five 
years ago. 
W. J. GORDON, 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


BY MRS, ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, 


PART IIL 


N having considered the man Thomas Carlyle 
before passing on to the consideration of his 
message, we know we follow the method of 

Carlyle himself. In his essay on Burns he has 
said that “if an individual is really of consequence 
enough to have his life and character recorded for 
public remembrance, we have always been of 
opinion that the public ought to be made ac- 
quainted with all the inward springs and relations 
of his character.” 

It seems to us that the character and circum- 
stances of this man are particularly useful to explain 
much that looks chaotic in his work. We acknow- 
ledge that, in studying his productions, we have 
caught ourselves thinking, “ How would Thomas 
Carlyle himself have judged of this manner of 
speech, of argument, of thought—were it not his 
own ?” 


Even as he lacked contentment and delight in 
his own surroundings, so, it seems to us, he lacked 
reverence for the times in which he lived. To 
him, yesterday was always better than to-day ; 
humanity appeared on a perpetual down-grade. 
With all his imagination, he had not that wide 
and wise form of the faculty which helps us to 
understand that the past gains glory because its 
better lineaments remain in the world’s memory 
while the pettinesses and the failures fade into 
oblivion. He was as mistaken as a workman 
would be who, standing in the noisy workshop, 
should point to the beautiful goods set forth in the 
showroom, saying, “ ‘That is what was accomplished 
last year, now there is nothing but rattle and dust,” 
ignoring that all the while the beautiful things arestill 
being formed by the very help of the rattle and dust ! 
Of course, to carry on our simile, there may come a 
time when the machinery, still noisily rattling, may 
get so out of gear that its output falls to the 
minimum. ‘Therefore optimism, the bright, big 
faith that God’s world is ever swinging nearer to 
God’s light, has to keep itself watchful and diligent 
within its own borders, lest the special sphere of 
our own exertions is not taking full share in the 
general advance. 

As one instance out of instances innumerable 





of Carlyle’s perverted view of the past—a perver- 
sion due, as it seems to us, to lack both of 
sympathetic imagination and of patient considera- 
tion—take his eulogium of the Crusades. 


‘* The Crusades,” says he, ‘‘took their rise in religion ; 
their visible object was, commercially speaking, nothing. . . 
Not mechanical, nor produced by mechanical means, was 
this vast movement. No dining at Freemasons’ Tavern, 
with the other long train of modern machinery ; no cunning 
reconciliation of vested interests was required here, only the 
passionate voice of one man; and rugged, steel-clad Europe 
trembled beneath his words and followed him whither he 
listed.” 


This shows how, while Carlyle could see nothing 
beyond the more trivial environment of things 
present, he wholly failed in insight to perceive 
the priestcraft and the kingcraft, the love of 
violence, the lust for plunder, which underlay that 
terrible epidemic of fanaticism which ravaged 
Europe, and culminated in massacres and cruelties 
unutterable, and in the most awful siege that has 
ever disgraced human history. He must scoff at 
the poor “ Freemasons’ Tavern” platitudes and 
mutual admirations, but he fails to conjure up 
the carouses and the fierce emulations which were 
their analogues in the days of the Crusades. 


With all Carlyle’s reiterated preference for silent, 
solid work, yet the region in which noble theory 
seeks to get itself expressed in true ways of life 
and action seems precisely the point at which he 
levied all his arrows of bitter sarcasm and con- 
tempt. We admit that this is the very region 
of perpetual blunder and overthrow. So are all 
genuine battlefields. Those who stand on a 
pinnacle of comparative safety, overlooking the 
contest and forecasting results, may rage or gibe 
at the ill-equipped ragged regiment because it fails 
to carry the assault at once, but the time may 
come when their own prophecies and their owm 
estimates may fail of their mark as ignominiously. 
It has been so in more instances than one with 
Thomas Carlyle himself. 

A characteristic of Carlyle’s work is its can- 
tankerous and contradictory tone. He fulfilled 
the function claimed by a countryman of his 
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own, who, when asked what he expected to do at 
a certain public meeting, made reply: “Weel, I 
can aye objec’.” Carlyle fairly rails. He heaps up 
objurgations and epithets, sometimes of a coarsely 
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personal kind, more degrading to give than to 
receive. 

Carlyle had a habit of getting hold of certain 
words or phrases, which he made into what he 
called “symbols” of certain ideas, and then worried 
and shook, much as a terrier will worry and shake 
a rag as symbolic of a rat ! 

As in such ways a tricksy pup may utterly 
destroy a rag that might be useful enough in its 
place, so did Carlyle do his utmost to batter down 
anything which evoked his  disapprobation. 
“Exeter Hall” stood to him as a symbol for all 
that is weak and wrong-headed. He ignored the 
good men who had worked under that “symbol” 
—men like Lord Shaftesbury, to give one instance, 
who had done work for humanity which, while in 
its day it showed rather its side of tender mercy 
and Christian sympathy, now stands forth in a 
panoply of far-seeing wisdom and true statesman- 
ship. “ Democracy” was another of these derided 
“symbols.” Carlyle seemed to forget that govern- 
ment by a few is open to all the dangers of 
democracy unless one can secure that out of that 
few the majority shall be always wise and good. 
How are those few to be chosen? ‘The self- 
elected men would not be best !—for it is the 
influence of self-praise and self-obtrusion which 
endangers the verdicts of democracy. And 
Carlyle ignored that it is only by some system of 
wide and deep search that the mind of those 
silent “workers” whom he justly venerated (his 
own father, for example) can ever be made mani- 
fest. He harboured faithless fears that mere 
political arrangement may destroy the differing 
values between a sage and—in his own parlance 

-“a fool.” Perish the thought! The worst 
political organisation could not do it. The best 
can but aim to accentuate the immeasurable dis- 
tinction between the two, even while drawing the 
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“fool” a little nearer to wisdom’s self. To achieve 
this aim there must be many experiments and 
many ventures. Carlyle seemed angry that this 
ultimate aim of statesmanship could not be reached 
at once. The simplest machine 
was never made so! _ Did 
Carlyle dream that multiform, 
incalculable humanity, ever 
changing and growing, was 
more easy to deal with than 
mere metal ? 

We must give Carlyle credit 
for some of his brighter fore- 
casts. He saw as in a vision 
a possibility of captains of 
Labour, leading it, guarding it, 
disciplining it—a vision that 
is only now beginning to come 
to pass. Also, even as early 
as 1839, in his paper on 
“Chartism,” he realised the 
necessity for some sort of sim- 
ple, State-enforced, and there- 
fore State-provided, education. 
But we cannot help feeling 
that as those hopes draw to- 
wards fulfilment he would 
shower withering sarcasm and 
contempt on Trades’ Unions, co-operative schemes, 
School Boards, and all the rest of the experimental 
organisation through which alone theory can be 
brought into practice. 


A note of passionate personal exaggeration 
pervades Carlyle’s writing and often vitiates his 
argument. It is impossible to multiply instances 
of this, but we may give one of a homely nature 
whose exaggeration is obvious. In 1849 he alluded 
to the “thirty thousand Distressed Needlewomen ” 
(it was a subject to which he returned many times), 
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and this is what he says: “I have inquired in the 
proper places and find a quite passionate demand 
for women that can sew, such being unattainable 
just now. ‘As well call them Distressed 
Astronomers as Distressed Needlewomen !’ said 
a lady to me. ‘I myself will take three sewing 
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Needlewomen if you can get them for me to-day.’ 
Is not that a sight to set before the curious?” 
Now, many of us can readily conjure up memories 
of capable sewing women of that very period— 
women who did not often lack employment, and 
whose small wage could not have provided for spells 
of idleness. Carlyle’s exaggeration on this point 
doubtless arose from some sudden domestic 
emergency. It never occurred to him how much 
more awful would have been the public state had 
it been easy for him to find capable workers 
starving at his gate, ready to snatch uncertain, 
temporary wage, and then to vanish back into 
starvation again. 

He puts men and matters into the microscope 
of critical wrath and condemnation, and seems 
to fail to see the wider connections which alone 
give them significance. Take the case of Ignatius 
Loyola and Jesuitism. To hear Carlyle on the 
matter one would think that the profession of 
belief in what one does not believe, and the doctrine 
that the end justifies the means, popularly attributed 
to the “Society of Jesus,” had been brought into 
the world by Ignatius. All Carlyle will concede 
is “that the world was as it were in quest of 
poison, in the sure course of being poisoned, and 
would have got it done by some one.” Did he not 
remember that classic philosophers had said that 
the augurs must have winked at each other over 
their divination? Farther back still, did he not 
remember that Rebekah had thought that her 
“maternal care for Jacob’s interests ” amply “ justi- 
fied” her in deceiving Isaac and defrauding Esau ? 

In some extenuation of Carlyle’s exaggerated 
estimate of force, of the “strong hand,” the “ strong 
man,” we must admit that the time of his most 
strenuous work was a period of much sentimentalism. 
The air was thick with cants of various sorts— 
above all with a curious mingling of politico- 
economic and philanthropic cant. Even gentle 
Thomas Hood, whose life-work was a plea for the 
disinherited and the unfortunate, could not help 
asking whether philanthropy might not show its 
helpful insignia ou¢side the prison gate rather than 
within! We all know Carlyle’s apologue (in the 
“Latter Day Pamphlets”) of incompetent, tippling 
Duncan M‘Pastehorn, who gets all the sympathy 
and patronage away from sober, competent Mr. 
Sparrowbill. “ And now Sparrowbill also is drink- 
ing!” But by his very climax does not Carlyle 
show the true reason why the very lowest must have 
some opportunity held out to him? May not 
M‘Pastehorn too, or his fathers before him, have 
been goaded into drunkenness and incompetence, 
even as is Sparrowbill? Society, as a parent, owes 
a parent’s duty to all her children, their existence 
and breeding being in some fashion due to herself. 
Prevention first, by all means. Prevention only, 
indeed, if prevention and cure together be im- 
possible. But prevention where disease has not 
spread, and attempts at cure where it is already 
fastened, are the only justifiable methods in matters 
moral as in matters hygienic. 


Again, on what Carlyle was pleased to call “the 
Nigger Question” (was he guilty of incorporating 
this brutal slang into the English language?) he 
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fails to see the distinction between the wrong of 
compelling the negro to work for others and the 
right of leaving him to work for himself? He wrote 
this paper while slavery still existed in the States of 
America, and so made himself partner in all its 
atrocities, and backed up the Southerner in the 
arrogance and violence which led to the awful 
Civil War. And Carlyle’s argument entirely ignores 
the most significant fact of all—that the negro was 
in the West Indies only as the result of such 
violence and fraud on the part of white kidnappers 
after the native Caribs had been well nigh de- 
stroyed by the “forced labour” which Carlyle would 
advocate. He insists, by the way, that labour 
is good for all, yet accepts the fact that the white 
man “cannot work” in the tropics, and does not 
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pause to ask why, therefore, he is to have all 
the profit there ? 

To read Carlyle’s phrases one might imagine 
that the dispossessed slave-owners and _slave- 
drivers were ideal knights of the Round Table. 
Alas ! there was as little in common between them 
and true captains of industry as between share- 
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holders in speculative companies and Livingstcne 
and Moffat. 

And what did “the ruin of Jamaica,” over which 
Carlyle made such outcry, really mean? That it 
no longer readily makes fortunes to be spent by 
absentee owners in Great Britain—that it begins 
to maintain a contented and independent peasantry, 
and that its chief exports cease to be sugar and 
rum, but that fruit, dye-woods, spices, coffee, and 
cocoa are coming to the front. 

One cannot refrain from a bitter smile when 
Carlyle himself finally sentimentalises over “ poor 
Quashee”' (as over a dog round whose neck one 
wished to put a collar), and proceeds to extenuate 
the horrors of slavery thus : 


‘‘ Frightful things are continually told us of negro-slavery, 
of the hardships, bodily and spiritual, suffered by slaves. 
Much exaggerated and mere exceptional cases, say the oppo- 
nents. Exceptional cases, I answer yes, and universal ones! 
On the whole, hardships and even oppressions and injustices 
are not unknown in this world ; / myself have suffered such, 
and have not you?” 


That last sentence makes one fairly cry out with 
indignation ! This man—who appealed to the 
universe when his neighbour’s dog disturbed his 
slumber—this man, whose singularly forturate lines 
of life we have laid open to our reader—would, 
forsooth, liken Ais sufferings to those of “poor 
Quashee,” snatched from his African home, travel- 
ling through the horrors of the middle passage, 
toiling beneath the lash, with no right to the love 
of wife, or child, or friend, no opportunity for self- 
enlightenment or self-help. He would liken the 
irritations of Mrs. Carlyle, getting through her 
house-cleanings, to the agony of women who saw 
their children destroyed, soul and body, before 
their faces—women who knew none of the sancti- 
ties of home and had no control over their own 
honour. And all this under the gis of Law ! 

It may be that if Thomas Carlyle had known 
sorrow and anguish, not of the “home-made” 
variety, he would have been a juster, gentler, and 
more cheerful man. ‘There is a deep truth in the 
paradox—* Sorrows come to save us from sorrow.” 

We must remark that Carlyle’s “ Nigger Ques- 
tion” called forth a noble protest from the poet 
Whittier. He saw the full scope of its baleful 
tendencies : “ Far and wide, over space, and long 
into the future, the winged words of evil counsel 
will go.” He noted, too, that Carlyle seemed to 
grow bitterer and harder with advancing life, con- 
trasting the spirit of this “ nigger” paper with the 
tone of his earlier tribute to the Corn Law Rhymer. 
Nor are other illustrations far to seek. 

Carlyle seemed to forget that it is in part the force 
of democracy which gives force to the hero, whether 
it bear him, living, on the crest of its wave, or carry 
him along in its undercurrent to throw him up at 
high-water mark centuries afterwards. 

Carlyle had a way of making it appear as if any- 
thing that was done for the amelioration of one 
evil increased others! He never paused to ask 
whether the same evils had not been equally co- 


1 One wonders whether Carlyle even knew that the nickname 
Quashee, which came so easily to his contempt, was the real 
name of a negro, to whose valuable medicinal discoveries such 
men as Rolander and Linnzeus honourably paid honour, 


existent when the other was at its worst. And in 
his perpetual railing at the Present he forgot that 
it is nothing but the outcome of the Past, which 
he was so given to vaunt. 

Carlyle’s deification of force rose to the extent 
of assuming that “ might is right ”—a fallacy which, 
pressed to its conclusion, would put society at the 
mercy of the dynamitard. Whether he was mis- 
understood on this matter or not, and whether the 
saying, as it lay in his own heart, was rather that 
right (in the long run) is always might, is hard 
to say. But he should have been scrupulous to 
be understood on such a vital point. 

It is hard to escape the feeling that force, 
merely as force, had infinite charm for Carlyle. 
He wore out long years in writing the eulogium 
of the fantastic egotist Frederick of Prussia, whose 
iron military system still curses Germany. He 
admired the tyrant Francia of Paraguay, and he 
delighted in Cromwell’s powers of “ pacification ” 
by the edge of the sword—that method which 
simply leaves all problems where it found them, to 
start up again and again till some better solution is 
discovered. 

There was surely a something elfish in Carlyle’s 
genius, as in his wife’s nature. In her it came 
out in such ways as arranging for kind people to 
meet her at railway stations, then dodging them, 
and professing to wonder why they had failed to 
keep their appointment. Carlyle sometimes 
showed the same spirit in graver situations, as 
when he received Baron Rothschild’s invitation 
to write a pamphlet on the Bill for the admission 
of Jews into Parliament (at a time, too, when 
Rothschild had been elected by a constituency, 
and thrown out simply on racial grounds). Carlyle 
told Froude that in refusing Rothschild’s invitation 
he had added “that he could not conceive why he 
and his friends, who were supposed to be looking 
out for the coming of Shiloh, should be seeking 
seats in a Gentile legislature.” A moment of fair 
consideration might have shown him that he him- 
self would have held up to the utmost scorn any 
religious enthusiasm which resulted in the post- 
ponement of present and tangible business. 

Carlyle’s very style has its own provoking 
mannerism. It suited his mode of mind. It 
patronises, it insults, it stings. He had a marvel- 
lous gift of epithet—he could draw the portrait of 
a man, or the picture of an epoch, in three words. 
But he drew not so much from nature as from its 
reflection in his own mind ; and that mirror was 
often warped! He rasped his opponents. Yet, 
be it noted that he almost always relented in his. 
railing, and closed his diatribes in a spirit softer 
and more tolerant than that in which they began. 
Sametimes this is so strikingly manifest that one 
can almost imagine his victims turning on him, 
with the old protest : 


** Tt was all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs ?” 


Where did he get that mysterious style whose 
rough strength glistens as unpolished granite and: 
wounds as does its touch? To us it does not seem: 
utterly mysterious, and we do not explain it by 
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German studies, though they had influence. Those 
who have heard the talk of shrewd Scottish pea- 
sants catch, as it were, the original tune which 
Carlyle elaborated. ‘There is the same wonderful 
force and aptness of epithet ; the same reiteration ; 
the same contradictory note ; the same spirit of 
grim mockery ; and, beneath all, the same trait that 
“the bark is worse than the bite.” 

But, in spite of all this, in spite of that habit of 
looking at things microscopically in their merely 
temporary or arbitrary relations—which makes 
many of Carlyle’s lucubrations already more out- 
of-date than some by the old Greek philosophers 
—he had a distinct message for his time, and he 
got it delivered. He was not a poet--though there 
were gleams of high poetry in him. He was an 
idol-breaker. From the time that he wrote “Sartor 
Resartus ” his cry was “ Death to mere conven- 
tions!” He pulled them down, and showed us 
the moth and rust and corruption that may rot 
behind them, poisoning the air. He has taught us 
how to look behind many things—he may have 
helped us to this peep behind himself! He 
cleared the atmosphere from many things, and left 
it purer than before, albeit with a touch of sulphur 
therein. He pulled down and protested but the 
more stormily because we feel he was conscious of 
the power of conventions in his own soul. (This 
comes out at many points: once in the amusing 
little trait of a grumble over a hat which was 
uncomfortable, but was conceived to be, in his 
phrase, “obligato.”) A man more free from 
thraldom would not have plucked so furiously 
at bonds. (Let those who find some thraldoms 
lighter to-day remember that Carlyle may have 
loosed them for them.) He may have been mis- 
taken sometimes as to what are conventions and 
what are realities. This is the risk of idol-breakers ; 
family portraits and good men’s monuments have 
suffered from such in all ages, along with the 
“stocks and stones,” “the work of men’s hands,” 
which were beguiling men’s hearts from their 
Maker. From our tolerance we must not shut out 
the blundering idol-breaker. He has a terrible 
calling, which leaves the brain dizzy and the heart 
hot. And in so far as he blunders, his blunder is 
brought to naught, for the true shrines are rebuilt, 
and his work is only manifest inasmuch as their 
new glory is greater than the old. 

And, in all his idol-breaking, Carlyle helped 
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men to see that there was something beyond and 
above the idols, though he left that something in 
the dim region of the “ Eternities” and the “ Im- 
mensities ” and the “ Silences.” 

Let us read some of Carlyle’s stormy periods 
and strong denunciation, remembering that never- 
theless he wrote in his notebook that “twenty men 
united in love can accomplish much that to two 
thousand isolated men were impossible” ; and that, 
with all his pessimism, he recognised that “ the 
first beginning of a remedy is that some owe believes 
a remedy possible.” 

Carlyle was a force to propel rather than a light 
to lead. He takes the soul and, as it were, flings 
it into deep waters, and leaves it to struggle out, 
and henceforth, if the heart of courage be in it, to 
be fearless of deep waters. But what of some who 
sink, and who might have found courage had a 
gentler method been taken ? 

If some strange exasperation in his later life 
corroded his wisdom, yet he carried from the 
cottage. home of his Scottish forefathers an abiding 
sense of Law—a clear conscience that Right and 
Wrong are aifferent—even if he sometimes mistook 
which was which! Significant is it and suggestive 
for reflection, that the two great sons of the Scottish 
peasantry, Robert Burns and Thomas Carlyle, 
should vach have such jarring notes (though so 
unlike !) in their world-resounding voices. All that 
was best in both seems as the essence of their 
silent ancestry ; the discord lurks in some friction 
between their own personality and its environment. 
If Robert Burns had but made his own life his best 
and sweetest song! If Thomas Carlyle could but 
have realised that no line divided “his own” from 
God’s own ! 

One cannot help hoping that in the quiet hours 
of his last pathetic years Thomas Carlyle grasped 
all “the good joy” which lies beneath the words 
which had such solemn charm for him : 


** Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime, adored 
By saint, by savage, and by sage 


Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 


‘* Thou great: First Cause, least sderstood, 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myself ain blind.” 





A FEW GEOLOGICAL REMINISCENCES. 


BY W. H. SHRUBSOLE, F.C.S, 


HE Isle of Sheppey has long been regarded 
with special interest by geologists because of 
the number of fossil remains, illustrative of 

the life of the Eocene stage of the 

Tertiary period, which have been de- 

rived from the constantly wasting cliffs 

extending for six miles along the north-east shore. 

These cliffs present to our view the largest section 

of the sedimentary deposit known as the London 

Clay, which here attains its greatest thickness, 

and perhaps is relatively richer in fossils than it is 

at other places. In olden days, when geology 
as a science was as yet unknown, doubtless very 
many valuable specimens were washed out from 
the crumbling earthen ramparts of the island, as 
the sea continued its encroachment, and were de- 
stroyed by the waves ; for, although the fossils are 
really very sparsely scattered in the clay, yet the 
amount of the latter which has been removed is 

very considerable, the island now being only a 

small part of what it once was. 

Still, during the last fifty or sixty years entire 
specimens and detached parts of animals and 
plants have been collected from this source in 
sufficient number and variety to enable geologists 
to form a reasonable estimate as to the organisms 
that dwelt in the sea, and less fully, respecting 
those that. lived on the land, in the long-ago days 
when the so-called London Clay was deposited, 
and also to predicate the climatic and other con- 
ditions of existence. 

The names of Dr. Mantell, who wrote “‘ Medals 
of Creation,” and of Dr. Bowerbank, who was the 
first to publish a work on the fossil fruits of 
Sheppey, will long be remembered in this connec- 
tion. 

They, and also Dr. Wetherell (still another 
doctor), were, indeed, pioneers in the work of 
palzontological research in this district. The first 
named was led to turn his thoughts to geology by 
noticing fossil fruits in abundance in the heaps of 
iron pyrites gathered from the Sheppey shore, and 
awaiting treatment in the chemical works at 
Queenborough. He, in consequence, visited the 
locality from which they had been obtained, and 
was led to pursue his inquiries still further, and in 
other directions, with important results. 

Another diligent worker, though on 
a very different level, was an indivi- 
dual locally known as “ Paddy” Hayes. 

When he became unfit for the usual hard work 
of a labourer, he busied himself in gathering up all 
the fossils he observed in the course of his rambles 
on the beach ; and when he found that there was a 
market for these things, he secured the co-operation 
of those who were daily employed on the shore in 
collecting, for commercial purposes, iron pyrites, 


The Isle of 
Sheppey. 


** Paddy” 
Hayes. 


and the nodules that were then used for making 
Roman cement. He learned to recognise a good 
thing at sight, and acquired a certain amount 
of knowledge of some of the local fossils. He 
also had some theories respecting the origin 
of these fossils that were peculiar to himself. 
Although uneducated, he had a ready wit, 
and was a pleasant occasional companion. A 
writer in ‘“ Household Words,” then conducted 
by Charles Dickens, has immortalised Hayes in 
an article on Sheppey, in which he advised every 
visitor to send for “‘ Paddy ” as soon as comfortably 
settled in one of the local hotels. One of the 
good old man’s peculiarities was that he liked to 
know the exact weight of any good specimen that 
he might be sending to London, apparently having 
an idea that fossil fishes, as well as fresh salmon, 
should be sold by the pound. 

In my youth I often observed him taking his 
specimens into a grocer’s shop at Sheerness to be 
weighed. In spare moments I would sometimes 
resort to the little room in which he lived, and 
listen to his yarns, whilst he, perhaps, was occupied 
in laboriously sawing through a large filled-up 
nautilus shell, preparatory to polishing the cut 
faces. 

In bad weather, when prevented from going to 
the clifis, he would devote a week or more with 
his imperfect appliances to the manipulation of a 
single specimen, which he would afterwards cheer- 
fully sell for three or four shillings. 

Poor man, he lived a lonely life, and had few com- 
forts beyond his short black pipe. 

Like other mortals, he sometimes made mistakes. 
Perhaps the most serious one was his attempt to 
increase the natural supply of fossils by artificial 
means. 

Finding that bones of animals were eagerly 
sought for by scientific collectors, and that, when 
such passed through his hands, they always fetched 
a good price, he conceived, and partly carried out, 
the plan of buying a dead donkey, and burying it 
at the base of the cliff. 

Parentheticaily, I may remark that donkeys were 
abundant in Sheppey in those days, as they were 
employed by scores in distributing fresh water to 
the inhabitants, owing to the scarcity of wells and 
the absence of any other mode of supply. His 
idea may have been that nature required assistance 
in the production of fossil bones. But 


** The best laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft agley.” 


I have forgotten how it was that the plan mis- 
carried, as it eventually did ; but I have always 
been inclined to think that in this matter he had 
no intention of doing wrong, and I am certain 
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that he did not realise the serious nature of the 
difference between fossil and recent; between 
palzothere and donkey. 

Well, in time he passed away, full of years, and 
for awhile no one took up his work. About twenty 
years ago circumstances led me to inquire what 
the fossils could tell respecting past times. 

Becoming deeply interested in the subject, I 
devoted to it all the time I could spare from other 
engagements, and it has been to me ever since a 
source of delightful recreation. So I venture to 
think that the narration of some incidents con- 
nected with the finding of some of the specimens 
from Sheppey, which are now in one or other of the 
national collections, may have some interest even 
for non-scientific readers. 


Let me then call attention, first, to some note- 
worthy, because unique, specimens which are now 
exhibited in the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. 

One such—the skull of a gigantic 
turtle—is to be found in the wall 
case No. 12 in the west corridor of 
the Geological department, labelled Zosphargis 
gigas. 

It was washed out of the cliff near Minster, and 
deposited at the foot of the beach slope. But it 
was so encased in limestone, that it might easily 
have escaped notice, but for a certain symmetry of 
form that was rather suggestive of organic remains 
within, and a small expo- 
sure, about an inch in 
diameter, of a flat surface 
of bone. When the big 
lump had been carted 
home, I set to work with 
chisel and hammer to re- 
move some of the dense 
covering. This had to be 
done very cautiously, for 
the matrix was much harder 
than the fossil. After 
working at it occasionally, 
I decided that it was worth submitting to the 
judgment of the late Professor Owen, and to him 
it was accordingly sent. At the British Museum, 
a mason, with wonderful skill, soon revealed the 
specimen, and rendered its examination possible. 
Readily responding to an invitation soon after, I 
called upon the genial Professor. 

Patting the specimen, which was then on a table 
in his room, he exclaimed : 

“This is an old friend of mine ; I had him by 
the tail forty years ago.” 

This had reference to sundry fragments indica- 
tive of a very large turtle which had previously been 
found at Sheppey, to which the name of Che/one 
gigas (turtle giant) was then assigned. 

Younger paleontologists have since thought that 
the cranium now under consideration belonged to 
an animal which had closer affinity with the “leather- 
back” turtles of the present day belonging to the 
genus Sphargis, than with the “hard-backed” turtles, 
and, therefore, have replaced the older name by 
Losphargis gigas. 

Without challenging the correctness of this 
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change, I think that it is permissible for me to 
point out that, admitting that the change of name 
is right, then it follows that there must have been 
two different enormous chelonians living here in 
Tertiary times, for I found a piece of one of the 
back plates of a turtle which was good sound 
bone, and at least two inches thick. Such a frag- 
ment could not have been an integrant part of a 
leather-backed animal, and could only have be- 
longed to a creature of immense bulk. Therefore, 
another cranium, equalling that of Zosphargis in 
size, may yet be discovered, and is well worth look- 
ing for. As this fossil skull measures eighteen 
inches in length by fourteen in breadth, those 
who know anything of turtles will at once perceive 
that the animal to which the cranium belonged 
must have been much larger than the largest of 
those living at the present day. As a matter of 
fact, this Sheppey specimen represents a turtle of 
much more imposing dimensions than any other, 
either fossil or recent, of which there is any know- 
ledge. 

Some other fossils deserving mention 
are the remains of an extraordinary 
bird to which Sir R. Owen assigned the name of 
Argillornis longipennis (i.e. long-winged clay bird). 

The first fragment that I met with, about six 
inches long, was much heavier than bone. 
Viewed at the ends, it seemed to be a solid cylin- 
drical mass of iron pyrites. ‘The exterior longitu- 
dinal appearance was that of much discoloured 
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PART OF SHAFT OF WING-BONE OF ARGILLORNIS LONGIPENNIS, 


bone, but the extremities were so worn by wave 
action that it was difficult to make out the exact 
character of the fossil. Sir W. H. Flower, then at 
the College of Surgeons, very kindly had it cut 
transversely, and then it was easy to see that it had 
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SECTION OF WING-BONE OF ARGILLORNIS LONGIPENNIS. 


been part of the framework of a bird. It was, in 
fact, a fragment of a wing-bone of a large bird of 
flight, the hollow part of which had been filled by 
a deposit of pyrites. The relative proportions of 
the air cavity and the surrounding bone wall are 
illustrated above. 

Afterwards I found other parts, including an 
imperfect skull which probably belonged to the 
same individual. Full descriptions, by Sir R. 
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Owen, of these related fossils, have been published 
in scientific journals, and the specimens can be 
seen in table case No. 13 in the Pavilion at South 
Kensington. 

As a detailed account of structure would here be 
out of place, a very brief summary of the charac- 
teristics of Argi//ornis longipennts is given instead. 
Let me say, then, that it was an enormous creature, 
well adapted, like the Albatross, for long oceanic 
flights. It had serrated—if not toothed—jaws to 
enable it firmly to retain its prey, and the great 
palzontologist, when talking to me one day about 
this bird, expressed his opinion that it stood about 
six feet high, and had a wing-spread of nearly thirty 
feet ! 

Therefore it must be acknowledged that the 
specific name “ /ongifennis” is very appropriately 
applied. 

The scarcity of bird remains in the London Clay, 
as well as in all other geological formations known 
to us (a few localities in America and New Zealand 
excepted), caused considerable attention to be 
paid to these bird relics from the cliffs of Sheppey. 

This scarcity is not surprising when it is re- 
membered that by their power of flight, birds 
escape such casualties as floods, miring in bogs, etc. 
As Lyell has observed, “If they chance to be 
drowned, or to die when swimming on water, it 
will scarcely ever happen that they will be sub- 
merged so as to become preserved in sedimentary 
deposits, since, from the lightness of the bones, the 
carcass would remain long afloat, and would be 
liable to be devoured by predaceous animals.” If, 
on the other hand, death took place on land, the 
bodies would serve as food for other animals. 

I gave the first found of these bones to Sir R. 
Owen, who sent me the following letter, which is 


‘*T will therefore, with your leave, present the specimen 
in your name to the Trustees. 
** Avian fossils from Sheppey, however fragmentary, are 
rare and acceptable. 
** Faithfully yours, 
** RICHARD OWEN.” 


A other find of some importance was almost—if 
not quite—an accidental occurrence. ‘The occasion 
was that of a field club excursion in search of fossils. 

As we walked along the beach, I 
was asked to explain the nature and 

rigin of the cement stone nodules 
which were lying plentifully around. In complying 
with this request, I pointed out that they repre- 
sented the superabundant lime in the ancient sea 
which deposited the London Clay, and that the 
calcareous particles frequently gathered around 
something organic with which they had chemical 
affinity. Then I picked up the fragment of a 
nodule which happened to be lying nearest to my 
feet, to see if it would. afford illustration or corro- 
boration of the statement. Inspection showed a 
thin whitish line, like the edge of a sheet of writing 
paper, along one of the faces of the stone. 

With my hammer, I split the stone at this line, 
and thereby exposed, lying on each opposite sur- 
face, a group of spiral univalve shells. As I could 
not identify them, I thought it probable that they 
were new to science, and worth preserving for 
further inquiry. 

All other fossils I found that day were distributed 
among my companions, and I was abundantly 
satisfied with the two small pieces of stone which I 
carried home. As the late Mr. Searles V. Wood, 


Freshwater 
Shells in the 
London Clay. 


of Ipswich, had just before inquired if I had ever 
found any freshwater shells in the London Clay, I 
sent them for his inspection. 


He was as much puz- 





SKULL OF ARGILLORNIS LONGIPENNIS. (THE DOTTED LINES INDICATE THE MISSING PORTION.) 


interesting, as showing his extreme carefulness to 
avoid even the appearance of evil in the discharge 
of his public duty : 


‘* British Museum (Natural History), 
‘**Cromwell Road, 
‘** South Kensington, S.W. 
** May 18, 1882. 


** Dear Mr. Shrubsole,—Accept my thanks for the portion 
of bird’s ‘humerus’ you have kindly sent. I, long ago, 
determined not to accept, or make private property, of any 
Natural History specimens. It leads to abuse in the case of 
officers charged with the care of National Collections. 


zled as myself, and suggested that the specimens 
should be submitted to the late Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys. 

This gentleman in turn was perplexed, ane ad- 
vised me to send them to a naturalist in Scotland, 
which was done. The only definite result of these 
deliberations was the conclusion that the shells were 
molluscan, about which there had been but little 
uncertainty from the first. 

Some months after this, when the specimens were 
resting in my cabinet, Colonel Godwin-Austen saw 
them, and he was able to identify the shells as 
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being closely similar to some belonging to the genus 
Camptoceras which he had found living on the banks 
of the Ganges. 





FRESHWATER SHELLS IN THE LONDON CLAY, 


This clearly established them as freshwater 
forms, and they were, under the name of Camffo- 
ceras priscum (ancient twisted hoin', at once 
placed in the unique position of being the only 
freshwater shells found in the London Clay, which 
is well known as being an estuarine deposit. 

They also strengthen the evidence afforded by 
the remains of turtles, crocodiles, palm-trees, and 
other tropical products, that the climate of the 
south-east of England was, at the time when they 
lived, very much warmer than it is now. I finally 
deposited the specimens where they now are, open 
to the inspection of all who may be interested in 
them. One block is at South Kensington, in 
the Molluscan Gallery, and its counterpart is in the 
Geological Museum at Jermyn Street. 

It has been remarked by another writer respect- 
ing these fossils, that ‘“ No discovery could possibly 
show better what a broken chain geological evi- 
dence affords us of the extension and distribution 
of genera. Here one fortuitous blow of the hammer 
disclosed some dozens of a genus never before 
found, or, rather, recorded, in Europe, and one 
which, even now, .is so locally distributed in the 
Kast that it has only been found living by three 
individuals in two widely separated spots ” (in 
India). It may well be asked, how is it that fresh- 
water shells are found in a salt-water deposit? The 
answer is at hand. The Gangetic Camp/oceras, we 
are told, adheres to the decaying stems of a reedy 
sedge, more frequently burrowing into them and 
concealing itself between the internal layers. 

This being so, it is easy to imagine a coiony of 
these molluscs being carried seaward on floating 
vegetation during a time of flood, and ultimately 
gravitating to the sea bottom a long distance from 
the reedy swamps where they once lived. 


This leads me now to refer to a dis- 
ies covery which proved to be of world- 
wide interest, for the announcement of it brought 
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applications for specimens from America, New 
Zealand, and nearly every country in Europe. ‘The 
history of the affair is as follows. 

In the years 1876—7-8, when my microscopical 
knowledge was very small, I examined the earth 
brought up from a well shaft in the town of Sheer- 
ness. I had just learned something about forami- 
niferous shells,-and had succeeded in finding sixty 
species of this family of minute organisms, as well 
as various fossils of larger dimensions. I also saw 
that at a certain depth the surfaces of some of the 
blocks of clay glistened in the sunlight as if gold- 
dust had been scattered upon them, and I found 
that the appearance was due to the presence of a 
large quantity of very small discs, apparently 
metallic. At first I supposed that the discs were 
mineral crystallisations merely. 

A year or two passed, during which I became 
acquainted with the single-celled water plants 
known as diatoms, and learned to admire their 
marvellous beauty. ‘Then it suddenly dawned 
upon me that the discs I had seen on the clay 
from the well must have been diatoms impregnated 
by pyrites. 

ut I had preserved none, and knew not where 
to get any. I had found the fossil mineralised 
diatoms when I was not looking for them ; and 
now, when anxious to get some, I could not find 
them. Happily, after a while, I found some one 
who possessed samples of earth taken eighty years 
before from another well in the district. Examina- 
tion of these proved that the diatoms were also in 
that well and at the same depth. 

After accumulating other data, I eventually 
proved the existence of a diatomaceous band 
throughout the London clay formation which had, 
till then, escaped scientific observation. 

3eside discoidal forms, which belong to the genus 
Coscinodiscus, triangular and other forms were 
found. In all, thirty-seven distinct species were 
identified.* 

When the discovery was announced, in “ Nature,” 
I found that the news was received with incredu- 
lity. ‘This was not surprising, for all diatom- 
bearing earths then known were whitish and light ; 
the stuff that I had found was dark and heavy. 
Then I sent specimens to an expert microscopist, 
and he decided that they were not diatoms. A 
second lot elicited a similar verdict ; and it was not 
until I had sent a third parcel, with further ex- 
planations, that their true nature was recognised. 

From this incident I was more than ever con- 
vinced that it is well to keep one’s mind open for 
the reception of truth from whatever quarter it may 
come ; at the same time freely admitting that all 
announcements of unusual phenomena should be 
treated with due caution. 


I have often had to receive with 
distrust messages respecting things 
which were described as fossils. One 
day I was invited to walk five miles to see a 
fossil “leg of beef,” which was nothing but a mass 

! As perhaps some microscopists after reading this article 
may desire to possess some of these mineralised diatoms, I 
should like to state, by the Editor's permission, that I will send a 
sample of clay containing them, on receipt of stamps for postage. 
My address now is 14 Pattenden Road, Catford, London, S.E. 
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of limestone bearing but a very fanciful resera- 
blance to- anything bovine. Clayey nodules have 
often been exhibited as fossil bullocks’ kidneys. 
Sharks’ teeth have been sold to novices as fossil 
gulls’ tongues. Fossil eggs brought to me have 
always been mere lumps of pyrites, and so on to 
any extent. 

One more anecdote of this kind I will now put 
on record, for it really is too good to be lost. A 
neighbour who was fairly well educated one day 
sent to me for the address of the right person at 
the British Museum to whom to send fossils. 

My curiosity being aroused, I visited the person 
who had sent the inquiry, and was asked to 
examine the supposed treasure. 

From a fireproof safe a jeweller’s box was brought 
forth, and from its interior was tenderly lifted 
something solid, which was swathed in cotton wool. 
With a proud air the owner unfolded to view a 
small discoidal mass of pyrites, saying: “ ‘There, 
look at that! Don’t you see what it is?” 

I acknowledged that I did, and ventured to 
inquire what he supposed it to be. 

“What! Can’t you see? Why, it’s a watch !” 

After a joke about the “ watch ” being much the 
worse for wear, I plainly stated the nature of the 
lump ; pointed out that neither watches, nor men 
to make them, existed in Eocene times, and in 
the kindest way recommended my neighbour not 
to send the supposed watch to London. Then I 
left him. Perhaps he thought that I was trying to 
prevent him from becoming famous. At all events 
it was afterwards seen that he had but little 
confidence in my judgment, for he sent the 
specimen to Dr. Woodward at the British Museum, 
requesting his acceptance of it as a “ fossil watch.” 
As might have been expected, it was declined with 
thanks. 


—s It may interest geologists to know 
in the that I obtained from this fossiliferous 
London Clay. J 9ndon Clay of Sheppey a tooth of 
Paleotherium, a strange beast of bygone days 
which combined in itself some of the charac- 
teristics of the horse, pig, and elephant. As it was 
seen and identified by Sir R. Owen, there can be 
but little doubt as to its character. 
Although hundreds of thousands of fossils from 
the Sheppey cliffs have passed through my hands, 
yet this single molar has been the only indication 





A FEIV GEOLOGICAL REMINISCENCES. 


of mammalian life in the early Eocene period that 
has come before me, and there is no record of an, 
other having been found tn Sheppey. : 

This one vestige of Palzotherium, and two, or 
possibly three, fragments of the remains of other 
animals found elsewhere, are the only traces of 
Mammalia which have been found in the extensive 
deposit of the London Clay. 

Remembering the inconclusive character of nega- 
tive evidence, we need not suppose that, because 
the remains of a particular animal are rare, the 
animal itself was rare. Clays represent the sea- 
bed near the estuaries of rivers, and we know that 
sea-beds do not contain an epitome of the life of 
the land, but only such odds and ends as can get 
there. 

By this tooth, we are reminded also that Palzon 
tology teaches, amongst other things, the surviva) 
of the hardest. 

A tooth is frequently the only indication of the 
former existence of the animal to which it belonged. 
Had this molar been less hard than it is, there 
would have been no evidence that Palzotherium 
lived in early Eocene times. 


In connection with the exhumation of animal 
remains in this neighbourhood there is one problem 
which remains unsolved. During the progress of 
alterations at Minster Church a few years ago, two 
whales’ vertebrae were dug up inside the building. 
The question is, how did they come there? It is 
known that a few whales have been stranded here- 
abouts, and the remains of others may have been 
naturally embedded in the extensive tract of 
alluvium which fringes the uplands of the island on 
the south. This is extremely probable, because I 
have in my possession cetacean bones which were 
found in the alluvium on which the town of Sheerness 
stands. 

Is it conceivable that, in some very dark age, 
bones of this character came to light, and were 
accorded decent burial in the church, under the 
supposition that they were the remains of human 
giants ? 

Possibly a monk remembered the text, “ There 
were giants in those days.” 

But this hypothesis is not altogether satisfactory, 
and the problem, therefore, still awaits solution. 

Such are a few of many pleasant memories of 
days spent in geological investigations. 
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“Tis MY CHANCE—BUT WHAT A CHANCE!” 


CHAPTER I.—HOW THEY HEARD OF IT. 


RUNDY was the deadest town in the United 
States ; so all the residents of Brundy said. 
It had not even a railway station, although 
several other villages in the county had two each. 
It was natural, therefore, that manufacturers’ capital 
avoided Brundy. There was a large wooden mill at 
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Yarn City, eight miles to the westward, and Yarn 
City was growing so fast that some of the farmers 
on the outskirts of the town were selling off their 
estates in building lots at prices which justified the 
sellers in going to the city to end their days. At 
Magic Falls, five miles to the northward, there was 
water power, and a hard wood forest, which between 
them made business for several manufacturers of 
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wooden ware, as well as markets, with good prices, 
for all farmers of the vicinity. 

But Brundy had only land and people. The 
latter, according to themselves, were as good as the 
people anywhere, but the soil was so poor that no 
one could get a living out of it without very hard 
work. ‘There was no chance, of any kind, for any 
of the natives. Young men were afraid to marry, 
and young women were afraid to marry them ; for 
what girl wanted to go through the routine of 
drudgery, in which she had pitied her own mother, 
and what lover wanted to ask his sweetheart to 
descend from the position of assistant at her old 
home to slave of all work in a new one? 

The lack of a chance for anyone had made itself 
manifest at Brundy many years before the date at 
which this story opens, so many of the natives had 
gone elsewhere to better their condition. The 
great majority of them had not been heard from 
afterward, so Brundy did not doubt that they had 
become too prosperous to think of their simple old 
friends and neighbours. Some, however, who had 
gone to great cities and the great West, had returned 
to the place of their birth to end their days, and 
they were so reserved as to how they had made 
their money, and how much they had made, 
that Brundy agreed that there were some great 
secrets of wealth to be discovered in the outside 
world, could the inhabitants of Brundy ever get 
away and search for it. 

lor instance, there was old Pruffett; he had 
gone to Chicago when barely twenty-one, remained 
there forty years, and been so busy all the while 
that he declared that he never had found time to 
look about him for a wife. He had made money, 
too; no one knew how much, and Pruffett never 
avould tell, but as he paid cash for whatever he 
bought in the village and never haggled about prices, 
it seemed evident that he was very well off, for 
Squire Thomas, the richest native who had always 
+emained at home, would never buy even a pound 
of butter until a penny or two of the price had been 
abated. 

Sad though it be to relate, there were pretty and 
good young women in Brundy who would gladly 
shave married old Pruffett for his money, and loving 
mothers who would have advised and helped them 
in that direction had old Pruffett given them any 
encouragement, but what could anyone do with a 
millionaire-—so they called him—who was satisfied 
to do his own work and do his own cooking in the 
cottage in which he was born, and which he had 
kept for years, just as his mother left it when she 
died and he had been too busy to hurry home to 
receive her dying blessing ? 

There was nothing mean about Pruffett; he 
contributed liberally to all church subscriptions, 
and when any neighbour chanced to fall into trouble 
the old man was the first to offer counsel and sub- 
stantial aid ; still, why did he not be whole-souled 
and tell younger men how and where to find their 
chance in life—the chance which Brundy persist- 
ently denied everyone ? 


One morning the entire village was thrown into 
a fever of excitement and sarcasm by the appearance 
of the following notice, which was posted on the 


bulletin-board in front of the Town Hall and on trees 
in the several streets : 


EVERYBODY HAS A CHANCE, 


A Lecture on the above subject will be given at 
the Town Hall next Friday night. The lecturer 
has nothing to sell, nor any medicines or other goods 
to recommend, nor anything to advertise. It is te 
be a square talk by a square man, who can prove 
what he says. No charge for admission; peopl 
who like the lecture may, if they desire, drop some 
small change into a box which will be at the door. 


“ Everybody has a chance, eh?” said the natives 
toone another. ‘That man doesn’t know what sort 
of town he’s coming to. If he is depending upon the 
collection at the door to help him to the next town 
he'll have to walk.” 

The more the lecturer’s subject was discussed 
the more ridiculous it appeared, and as most people 
rather enjoy the spectacle of a man making a fool 
of himself the Town Hall was absolutely jammed 
on Friday night, half-an-hour before the usual time 
for the appearance on the platform of such strolling 
entertainers as did not know of the impecuniosity 
of the natives. 

When the town clock struck eight the audience 
saw coming from the ante-room to the platform a 
middle-aged man with the garb and the eye of a 
well-to-do mechanic and the manner of a preacher, 
although he soon manifested an un-preacher like 
disregard for grammatical rules. The lecture, too, 
although humorous enough at times to set everyone 
laughing, vas somewhat like a sermon in its general 
character. 

“ People talk about not havin’ a chance,” began 
the lecturer. ‘ Why, if chances were eggs, none of 
you could move without steppin’ on ’em. When a 
man says he hasn’t got his chance in life he’s talk- 
ing about the particular chance he wants —that'’s 
all. What we want most isn’t always what we need 
most, my friends, though few of us are honest 
enough and smart enough to see it an’ say so. 

“I'd bet a dollar to a doughnut that the chance 
—an’ the only one —that every man in this room is 
simply achin’ for, so that he won’t look at any 
other, is the chance to make a lot of money. Did 
le ever see anybody that had made a lot of 
money? Did the rich man look any happier than 
other folks? If not, why not? Can any of you 
tell the difference between the rich and the poor by 
their faces? I can’t, except that generally the 
richest man looks most anxious an’ most discon- 
tented.” 

By this time everyone in the house was looking 
at old Pruffett, who was looking at the back of the 
seat in front of him, although the expression of his 
ccuntenance did not imply that there was any- 
thing particularly cheering and inspiring in the 
back of that seat. The lecturer continued : 

** An old book which all of you have in the house, 
and which some of you profess to believe with all 
your might, says that ‘ A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth’ ; 
you can read the passage for yourselves, and correct 
me if I am wrong. ~ That same old book tells of 
chances that came to lots of people that hadn’t a 
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cent, either before or after. There are just as good 
chances now, and Brundy ’s as full of ’em as any 
other place, an’ the people that don’t get ’em are 
the people who won’t see ’em, though if the chances 
were bears they'd bite ’em, they’re so close. A 
man’s best chance is whatever is closest to him ; if 
it isn’t also closest to his heart, that’s the man’s 
fault—not the chance’s.” 

The lecturer went on in the same vein, and told 
of some of his own chances which he had missed, 
as well as of some in which he had, to use his own 
expression, “caught on”; and he told some stories 
of personal experience so well that he made a lot 
of people cry a little, and laugh much, and not a 
few were compelled to do some serious thinking. 

When the talk ended there was quite a melodious 
jingling of coin in the box at the door; and several 
members of the audience who were nearest to old 
Pruffett told their neighbours for a week afterward 
that the old man actually dropped into the box a 
ten dollar bill, forty times as much as would have 
paid the lecturer's stage-fare to the next town. 


“Got any small change about your clothes, 
Champ?” asked Charley Wurring, a smiling youth, 
of Champney Bruff, a serious-looking man of 
about thirty years, who was exploring his vest- 
pocket. Charley had abundant reason for smiling, 
for by his side, where she had been throughout the 
lecture, was Luce Grew, the handsomest girl in the 
village. “I didn’t bring any money, for I came 
only to laugh, but I found my chance during the 
lecture, and here she is, eh, Luce?” 

Luce looked rather bashfully toward Champ 
with her great dark eyes and strong face, and then, 
for relief, smiled pleasantly at Charley. Champ 
flushed a little under his dark brown skin, but 
mechanically extended a coin toward Charley, who 
took it and dropped it into the box. ‘Then he took 
Luce’s hand, placed it on his arm, whispered some- 
thing to the girl which elicited a smile which 
Champ regarded fixedly, although the longer he 
looked the whiter and more fixed it became. Sud- 
denly it appeared to m that old Pruffett was re- 
garding him intently, and as he did not care to be 
looked at closely at that particular moment he 
abruptly left the hall and started homeward. 


So Charley Wurring and Luce Grew had come to 
an understanding. 

And Luce Grew was the one woman of Brundy 
whom Champney Bruff had ever thought he could 
love. Could love? Had he not loved her for 
years? He had not dared tell her so, for how 
could he? He was the oldest member of his 
father’s family ; his mother was dead, his father 
unfit for work ; and the farm was one which required 
steady work and rigid economy if it was to support 
all of Champ’s brothers and sisters. The farm 
would be better if he could clear and drain about 
twelve acres of marshy woodland that belonged to 
it, and to clear that land had been his special effort 
for two or three years ; but after the usual farm 
routine had been gone through with, even in 
winter, he could find time to chop down only two 
or three trees a day, and after all the trees were 
gone there would still be the stumps, and after 
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the stumps the ditching. When all this had 
been done, he would propose to Luce Grew, but 
now, evidently his chance or his duty, which to 
the lecturer had seemed to mean the same thing, 
was the finishing of that clearing—while Luce 
Grew loved another man and would marry him. 

He heard footsteps behind him, and in a moment 
old Pruffett joined him with— 

“ Not a bad lecture, Champ ?” 

“Not for those who found their chances while 
the lecture was going on,” was the reply, in words 
that sounded as if each had been savagely bitten 
off. ‘There was a moment of silence before the old 
man said ; 

“T guess I know what you mean. I’m very 
sorry, too—for you. Yet Luce herself seemed to 
be happy ; I suppose that’s what you've longed 
to see her? You'd have done anything to make 
her happy—eh ?” 

“Yes ; anything in my power.” 

““Good. Now’s your chance.” 

“ What on earth do you mean, Mr. Pruffett ?” 

“Merely what I say. If you loved her, not 
yourself, or loved her more than you loved yourself, 
you can do a great deal to make her happy ; far 
more than Charley Wurring can.” 

“TI wish I knew what you were trying to say, 
Mr. Pruffett.” 


“Do you? Then I'll try to make myself under- 
stood. Charley is a well-meaning fellow, but no 


where near enough of a man to marry a girl like 
that. Splendid girls sometimes accept a husband 
of that kind after waiting a leng time in vain for a 
better one ; the range of choice in this town ts 
rather small, you know. Charley’s much the 
best of his family ; indeed, he hasn’t any bad 
habits of his own, and he has learned to hate all 
that he might have inherited, but you know his 
fix : a father who has drunk himself into incapacity 
for anything, and a mother who is utterly dis- 
couraged and bad-tempered. Luce will have 
many occasions for feeling sorry for her choice ; 
and Charley will often have to feel desperate, for what 
chance can he see, at present, of marrying and 
supporting a wife?” 

“Well !” exclaimed Champ savagely. 

“ Well, you know what the lecturer said about 
chances? Yours is right at hand—right now. 
Why don’t you put Charley into that wooded 
marshland of yours, to clear it? Give him the 
wood in payment; you’d not lose a cent by 
that. Get his father to help him; the weakest 
man has enough romance in him to want to help 
his son to a good wife. Work is the, best cure 
for drunkenness, and the fellow daren’t.and can’t 
drink while his son is with him all the while. 
By doing this you would be improving a chance 
to greatly benefit three people; such a chance 
seldom comes to anyone.” 

“ And I would also help another man to marry 
the woman whom ¥: 

“Whom you love? Well, for what do you love 
her? For her sake, or for your own ?” 

Champ remained silent : the old man went on : 

“You don’t seem to know. It’s well, then, that 
you didn’t chance to marry her.” 

“Mr. Pruffett,” exclaimed Champ—he almost 
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roared it—“do you know what you are saying? 
Are you human ? Are youa man, like other men?” 

“T am, my boy,” replied the old man calmly. 
*T don’t mind telliag you, in strict confidence, 
that I loved Luce’s mother—God bless her—forty 
years ago. I never loved any other woman—I 
tried to, but I couldn’t. I had an awful fight with 
myself, after Grew won her, and I got the worst of 
it, for I was obliged, as an honest man, to admit to 
myself that I loved myself more than I loved her. 
To reform myself, I determined to go on loving 
her, but for her sake only, and the way I did it was 
to do just as I am advising you. I hadn't any 
marsldand to clear, and there was nothing in 
Grew’s family history for the young man to be 
ashamed of, but I put him-into the one good chance 
which I had here, and I went away to shift for 
myself. I don’t deny that I hoped that something 
would happen to break their engagement, but there 
didn’t. I wish Luce were my daughter, for there’s 
no one I would rather see her marry than you, but 
there are some things which one can’t change— 
some chances which a man loses. Your chance is 
just as I’m putting it; I’m advising only what I 
did myself, and what I never had cause to regret. 
I know, though, it isn’t the sort of thing to press 
on a young man too hard, and I’m sure that, while 
you’re in your present frame of mind, you don’t 
care to listen to any more of this kind of talk, so— 
good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” was the response, as sharp as the 
crack of a rifle. 

“Shake hands with me, won’t you, Champ?” 
said the old man softly. ‘‘No one else knows so 
well how to sympathise with you. Don’t forget 
that I loved her mother and lost her.” 

They shook hands as they parted, but Champ’s 
head was in a whirl, and his heart was thumping 
angrily. What? Help the man who had just 
taken from him the prize toward which he had 
been struggling for years? Pruffett had probably 
told the truth, but-—well, men were not all of the 
same clay. Love Luce for her own sake? Why, 
what else had he thought of but what he would do 
to make Luce happy? Had not his delay been 
entirely because of his doubts and fears for her? 
What was most in his mind whenever he thought 
of her—himself? Never! He thought only of 
her—her great, deep eyes, her noble face, her 
womanly composure, her strength of character— 
everything that was best in womanhood, so far as 
he knew women. He was sure that through his 
very admiration of all that was best in her, he knew 
best how to make her happy, while Charley, a 
mere good-natured happy-go-lucky fellow, who had 
seemed to be in love with half a dozen other girls 
for no especial reason, would be utterly unable to 
comprehend the needs of so superior a nature. 

Yet there was some truth in what old Pruffett 
had said about the ways in which Charley could be 
helped to become a more fit husband. If some 
one else could help him, well and good, but as to 
Champ— He struggled hard with himself a few 
moments ; then he suddenly stopped, bared his 
head, looked upward, and exclaimed : 

“ Heaven help me, I'll do it—for her sake! ’Tis 
my chance—but what a chance.” 
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CHAPTER II.—IN THE CAMP OF THE ENEMY. 


UCE GREW told herself, after Charley had 
reluctantly gone home and she found herself 
alone with her thoughts, that she wondered 

how she had come to say “ Yes” to the very pointed 
question which Charley Wurring had put to her 
during a certain portion of the lecture. Charley 
had one of the sympathetic natures which are rare 
among men, or, perhaps, less rare than the willing- 
ness of their owners to manifest them, so Luce had 
always liked him. He was quick to see the appli- 
cation of an argument, or the inner and better sense 
of almost anything that might be said, so Luce 
had never failed to find him good company, 
although she regarded him very much as if he were 
a boy, although he was fully as old as she. She 
had been deeply interested in the lecture, and her 
better self approved all that the speaker said ; so it 
pleased her greatly that when she looked at Charley 
for sympathy his face was frank and open, and he 
seemed to be of exactly her own way of thinking ; 
while most of the young men about him were 
looking grim, or were sneering, or exchanging 
satirical winks with other young men. 

So, when the lecturer told the hearers that their 
chances were all about them—nay, right at their 
side, waiting only to be accepted, Charley had 
whispered : 

“Luce, don’t you think you could make a 
personal application of that remark? I am right 
at your side: won’t you accept me. I won’t ask 
any other or grander chance than you while I live.” 

She felt like laughing at the boy, but he looked 
so earnest, so manly, yet at the same time so 
appealing, that she did what many another woman 
has done in similar circumstances—she began to 
wonder. Life was long ; Brundy was a small place ; 
there were other young men in the village, but very, 
very few whom she could by any possibility marry. 
She did not like the possibility of remaining single 
all her life ; Charley was not the kind of man upon 
whom she had set her fancy, but young men were 
disappointing creatures; she never had been in 
love with one, but girls of her acquaintance had 
made dreadful mistakes in marrying men whom 
Luce herself had thought quite good. Charley 
was good—she never had heard a word against 
him ; he was very attentive to his mother and kind 
to his sisters. He had nothing upon which to 
marry, but engagements generally were long in 
Brundy ; perhaps if she were to accept him it might 
be the means of making him everything he now 
failed to be. 

“Does it take you so long to make up your 
mind?” whispered Charley. “I know I’m not 
worthy of you, but, on the other hand, neither 
is anyone else. I'll be anything you wish, if you’li 
think me good enough to begin with.” 

She looked down into his eyes ; they were very 
honest eyes, and at that particular instant they 
were very earnest. Luce blushed slightly and 
dropped her own eyes; Charley’s hand sought 
hers, pressed it, and received a gentle pressure in 
return ; then he whispered : 

“Thank you. God bless you.” 

On the way home she talked to him kindly, but 
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not enthusiastically ; she told him that his proposal 
had been a great surprise, and perhaps she had 
accepted it too hastily, for she really had never 
thought of loving him ; but Charley was so grateful, 
and so willing to wait, and so astonished at his 
own temerity, and so overwhelmed by his new joy, 
that she could not help being deeply affected, so 
she made but a single condition: the affair must 
be a secret between them until both of them were 
certain that they were not mistaken. Charley 
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CHARLEY FOUND CHAMP WORKING AS IF HE WERE DETERMINED TO FELL ALL 


THE TREES ili A DAY. 


promised willingly, for he was concerned, for Luce’s 
sake, about what people would say should they 
know of what had occurred. Marriage was a 
serious matter in Brundy, from the dollars-and- 
cents point of view ; and he knew that everyone in 
the village knew that he had neither money nor 
prospects, and that his only employment, thus far, 
had been several months of school teaching, during 
the winter months, and such occasional work as he 
could find in the village and among the farmers 
during the summer. He well knew, too, what 
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people would say about a woman like Luce entering 
a family, such as the Wurring family had become, 
through the habits of the head of the house. 


The next morning, therefore, Charley made 
haste to find Champ, the only man to whom he 
had betrayed his feelings, and beg that young man 
to keep the matter a profound secret. 

He found Champ in the marshland forest, work- 
ing as if he were determined to fell all the trees in 
a single day. Champ rested upon 
his axe and kept his eyes on the 
ground while the communication was 
being made; then, without raising 
his eyes, he said : 

“What have you to marry on?” 

“Not a cent,” was the reply, 
“though here’s the half dollar you 
lent me last night.” 

“Keep that to start your fortune 
with,” said Champ. “There’s money 
here for you if you choose to work 
for it.” 

“Here? Where? How?” 

“ By cutting away these trees. If 
you'll do it, and keep at the job 
until it is done, you may have all 
of the wood. Good firewood brings 
three dollars a cord in town during 
the winter months, which aren’t far 
off, and the supply is none too great. 
There’s at least a couple of hundred 
dollars’ worth here, and I want it out 
of the way, but I’ve not the time to 
do it myself.” 

“°Tis mine, 
Charley joyously. 
once for my axe.” 

“You needn’t take that trouble,” 
said Champ, anxious to get away 
from the spectacle of a man so 
happy, and from such a cause. “ You 
may use mine for the remainder of 
the day. When you come back after 
dinner, perhaps you can persuade 
your father to help you; I’m sure 
he would do it if he knew the reason. 
Two pairs of hands are better than 
one at such a job, for ’twill be no 
easy one, I assure you.” 

“Thank you,” said Charley. “I'll 
be glad to have my father with me, 
for reasons which I needn’t explain to 
you. But Champ, I feel as if I could 
do the whole job myself, in a very 
short time. Oh, I feel like a giant.” 

“Indeed?” was the reply, given almost with a 
sneer. 

“Yes, indeed. Oh, you may lcok that way if 
you like, but you don’t understand the feeling. 
Just wait, though, until you are fairly in love your- 
self, an’——— ” 

“Qh, don’t talk to me in that way,” exclaimed 
Champ, biting his lips and turning aside ; he felt 
that if he did not quickly get away he would fly at 
the fellow and strangle him. 

“But I must talk so,” persisted Charley, “and 
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you are the only man to whom I can do it, for no 
one else knows of my great fortune but you. ‘To 
think that I am the only man in the village who is 
so richly blessed. There’s no other girl in Brundy 
who can compare with Luce ; honestly now, old 
fellow, is there?” 

Champ took his knife from his pocket and began 
to shave the rough bark from the coat of a slippery 
elm-tree. 

“I do believe you think there is,” said Charley, 
looking curiously at his companion, “and that you’re 
in love with her. Oh, you sly chap! You always 
were the quietest young man in the town, and have 
seldom paid attention to any of the girls, but I do 
believe I have found you out. Who is she? I 
won't tell anybody. I’d like to know that some 
other man is as happy asI. Has she said ‘ Yes’ ?” 

“Will you kindly attend to your own business 
and leave mine to me?” asked Champ, suddenly 
turning on Charley a face like a thunder-cloud. 
The younger man exclaimed quickly : 

“I beg a thousand pardons, Champ. I didn’t 
mean to be impertinent. You never saw anything 
like that in me, did you?” 

“Not until a few moments ago,” was the reply. 
“ But I don’t want ever to see it again.” 

“You shan’t, I assure you,” said Charley in 
haste, as he began to tone down his excitement by 
attacking the largest tree near at hand. He worked 
vigorously several moments, but finally stopped to 
say— 

“Let me talk of Luce, though. She is so grand, 
so good, so unlike all other girls. I've thought 
myself in love before, but I soon found out ’twas all 
fancy.” Charley leaned on his axe and looked 
contemplatively at the ground a moment or two 
before he continued: “Other girls seemed to 
like me to make love to them, but it soon became 
an Old story to both of us, for they seemed to have 
nothing in their minds but what was trifling and 
merely romantic, but Luce—why there’s something 
in the very tone of her voice that makes her seem 
different from every other young woman, and better. 
She’s—she’s—oh, she’s thoroughly womanly, while 
the others are merely girlish. Don't you think 
that is the proper distinction, so far as you have 
observed her and other Brundy girls ?” 

As Charley asked this question he raised his 
eyes for the answer, but Champ was no longer 
standing before him. Charley looked slowly about 
him, but could see Champ nowhere ; then he 
quickly peered between the trees, in every direction, 
and finally saw Champ, some distance away, walk- 
ing rapidly and with his fingers to his ears. ~. 

“T declare,” exclaimed the young man to him- 
self, yet softly, as if he feared that even the trees 
had ears, “I believe I’ve been making a fool of 
myself. 
generally so kind and sympathetic as Champ could 


have been quite so rude. Did I really say anything ° 


that was dreadfully silly ?” 

He thought a little while about it, and this natu- 
rally set him to thinking about Luce; and the sub- 
ject was so interesting that he could not give any 
attention to anything else, so he leaned against a 
tree and indulged in delightful day-dreaming for he 
knew not how long. Neither could he afterwards 


I didn’t suppose, though, that a man: 
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imagine how long he might have continued at his 
congenial occupation had he not been startled bya 
footfall, and, looking about him, seen Champ re- 
turning, with an axe in his hand. Champ at first 
looked sheepishly toward him and said : 

“T thought I could spare half a day to help you.” 
When, however, the big fellow cast his eye about 
and saw that not a tree had been felled since he 
made his escape he glared savagely at Charley, 
and exclaimed : 

“You're a fine fellow to think of marrying, 
aren’t you? You’ve not chopped a stroke since 
I left you. I had better have offered this wood to a 
better man, even if I had been obliged to look for 
one not in love. I suppose you would like me to 
do all the work for you, after giving you the trees 
—eh?” 

Charley’s face turned scarlet ; he seized his axe 
and began to make chips fly rapidly. Champ also 
attacked a tree, and for a few moments no sound 
was heard but that of the axes upon the tree- 
trunks. Soon Charley wanted to stop, for he was 
unaccustomed to the work, and his hands had 
begun to blister, but after what Champ had said 
the young man was resolved to suffer anything 
rather than remain under the cruel imputation of 
being willing that Champ should earn the money 
on which the younger man should wed Luce 
Grew. Suddenly, however, to his great relief, 
Champ’s tree fell, and the axeman stood aside 
for a moment. 

“I covet your strength,” exclaimed Charley ; 
“and I’m going to have it, or something like it, if 
hard work will get it for me. A man who is to 
marry Luce Grew should have as much muscle as 
heart.” 

“Talk is cheap,” responded Champ. After this 
there was nothing for Charley to do but attack his 
tree again. Soon, however, the blisters in his right 
hand began to break, and the pain was very like 
torture, so he laid down his axe and began to blow 
upon the palms of his hands. Champ approached 
him, took his hand roughly and looked at it. ‘Then 
he looked inquiringly into Charley’s face, and said : 

“You're more of a man than I thought you. 
You can’t go on with such a hand. Wait a 
moment.” 

He went to a hollow tree, and drew from ita pair 
of old leather gloves and a small bottle of oil. 

“ Here ; put some of this on your hands, and 
put these gloves on. Once in a while I’m afflicted 
in the same way, after I’ve been out of axe-practice 
a little while. Give the oil a few minutes in which 
to get in its work.” -, . 

Champ returned tec his tree, lopping off the 
boughs as if they were twigs, cutting them into four- 
foot lengths and tossing them aside ; then he cut 
the trunk itself into four-foot lengths. Charley 
looked on in admiration, but while the giant looked 
about for another foeman worthy of his steel the 
younger man exclaimed : 

“What a magnificent specimen of manhood you 
are! It is a man like you whom Luce should 
marry. I suppose, however, she knows her own 
mind.” 

“Whether she does—or no—” said Champ, 
speaking between the strokes of his axe, “her mind 
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is—the only one she—can go by—for the present.” 
Then he stopped a moment and said, “Can't you 
possibly talk of something else? You ought to be 
thinking and talking about how much you will do 
in a day, and asking who is most likely to buy the 
wood and pay quickest, and where you can best 
put your money at interest as fast as you collect it. 
Talking about a girl never helped a man to marry 
her ; ‘tis work—nothing else—that makes a man 
worthy of the love he pretends to bear a woman.” 

“T guess you’re right, Champ,” sighed Charley, 
addressing himself once more to work, “but I wish 
I knew where you got so much sense. I won't 
ask you any more about it, as it seemed to worry 
you a few minutes ago ; but whoever the girl is 
that you’re fond of, why, she’s going to be the 
happiest woman alive.” 

“Umph, I hope so, but—I shan’t believe it— 
until I—see it.” 

“Come, now, old fellow, you shouldn’t distrust 
yourself in that stupid manner. ‘ Faint heart never 
won fair lady’—keep that saying close in mind. 
Why, it was the most daring thing in the world— 
my proposing to Luce ; I had everything against 
me, and I knew it; I took my chances, though, 
and you know what came to pass. If you would 
only see yourself as you are, and as everybody else 
sees you, and as the gitl herself can’t help seeing, 
and— ” 

“Will you be quiet?” exclaimed Champ, sud- 
denly turning with a threatening face and with his 
axe still uplifted. 

“No, I won't,” replied the younger man, with a 
calm but determined face. ‘You've done me a 
great favour this morning, and I want to do you 
one in return. You may think that I want to pry 
into your affairs, but I don’t. I want to tell you, 
though, what the lecturer told all of us last night, 
that every man has his chance in life, that it is very 
close to him, and that only he is to blame if he 
won't see it. To be happily in love is the one 
thing you need to make you as happy as you are 
manly, and I’m sure that’s saying a great deal. 
Instead of that you're belittling yourself. You're 
my friend ; you’ve done more for me this morning 
than any other man ever did, and until I can do 
something equally good for you I want to ease my 
mind by giving you some good advice. You ought 
to do just what I have done, determining, as I did, 
that whatever else had to be done afterward I would 
do with all my might, or make a better man of 
myself while failing. Why don’t youdoit? Have 
you proposed yet ?” 

“No!” 

“ Doesn’t the girl even know that you love her?” 

“No. I don’t see, at least, how she can know it.” 

“'That’s bad—for her. *I'would make life a very 
different thing for any woman in this dead-and-alive 
town to know that a man like you cared for her. 
Women in Brundy — young women—have a pretty 
dismal outlook. I’m not going again to ask you 
who she is, but I do wish I knew, for I’d take the 
responsibility of telling her ; after that she’d wait 
for ever, and be happy in spite of anything, to 
know that there was such great good fortune in 
store for her.” 

“You'd tell her, would you?” snarled Champ. 
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“T’ve a great mind to let you, just to see what a 
flunk you would make of it you——” 

“TI dare you to do it,” said Charley, meeting 
Champ’s scowl without flinching. The older man 
glared furiously, and suddenly betook himself again 
to his axe, dashing at the tree as if it were his 
rival himself. But Charley’s blood also was up, 
and he went on, shouting so that his words should 
not be drowned by the shower of axe-strokes. 

“Yes, I dare you. I don’t care a bit for your 
temper ; you’re a first-rate fellow in spite of it, and 
the woman who doesn’t know that you love her 
shall know it at once if I can find out who she is.” 

Champ faced about, dropped his axe, controlled 
his face, and said with manly dignity : 

“She is Luce Grew.” 

“ Luce,” exclaimed Charley, staggering backward. 

“Yes, Luce. Now do you know why you won’t 
tell her? It is because I love her, and want her to 
be happy, that I’ve thrown this job into yourshands 
this morning. She has accepted you; well, that 
is her own business and her own right, and no 
one else has the slightest use for complaining. 
But mark my words, young man. I never shall 
annoy her in any way, but I never shall cease to 
love her. On the other hand, if you fail to be 
to her everything that you’ve promised and 
everything that is in your power, you will have me 
to reckon with. She’s one of your chances ; this 
job of wood-chopping is another ; if you don’t take 
as industriously to this as you do to the other, don’t 
ever speak to me again anywhere, in any circum- 
stances, and be careful to keep out of my path. 
Good morning.” 


CHAPTER 11I.—‘*‘ THEY SAY——” 


Ace Luce had enjoined secrecy upon 
Charley, and protested against publicity being 
given by acts and manners any more than by 
words, she found Charley’s society so pleasant that 
she had not the heart to forbid him to call 
frequently. She discouraged all attempts at 
effusive love-making ; but she could not help being 
interested and cheered by the young man’s enthu- 
siasm, for the people of Brundy seldom found any- 
thing to be enthusiastic about, and as Luce was a 
great-hearted creature her lover’s irrepressible 
spirits made good the lack of something which she 
often felt. 

But how can anyone keep a secret in a town 
where the people have only other people’s affairs to 
occupy their leisure moments? Within a week 
everybody was telling everybody else that Charley 
Wurring had been three times—some said four—to 
the Grews’ since the night of the lecture, and that 
it must mean something ; as Luce was the only 
adult girl in the family, and there were no young 
men among her brothers, public opinion was not 
long in determining what the something was. 
Luce was not the kind of girl of whom girls in 
general ask leading questions, but it needs not 
direct statements to establish anything which a lot 
of gossips desire to believe, so that in less than 
another week all Brundy, despite Charley’s evasions, 
regarded the couple as fully engaged, and discussed 
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them accordingly at shops, the post-office, and 
wherever else men and women chanced to meet. 

“It seems too bad,” said one of the village 
pastors at a grocer’s, where he chanced to meet old 
Pruffett. “Iam not given to romance—my call- 
ing forbids it, through the stern realities which I 
am obliged to enccunter in the experiences of my 
flock ; but that girl has always seemed to me to be 
worthy of far greater opportunities than our village 
affords, yet now she scems to have given herself to 
a young man who:shows as few signs of rising as 
anyone whom I know, and who has much, for 
which he is not responsible, to keep him down. 
Two young people more utterly unlike in nature I 
have seldom met.” 

“ Ah, well,” replied Pruffett, ‘‘let us hope that it 
is according to the designs of Providence. If like 
were always to marry like, the world would soon 
be full of petrified cranks, Dominie.” 

“T suppose,” said the minister cautiously, “ that 
you are right, on general principles, but I confess 
that the present application distresses me.” 

“ Everyone owes something to the community in 
which he lives,” continued Pruffett. “If there is 
anything in this story —which has no authority but 
common report—perhaps it accounts for the won- 
derful change that has come over the entire Wurr- 
ing family. Charley is working as hard as any 
farmer in the county, and his father is working 
with him, and seems to be taking no liquor.” 

“Charley's mother looks happier than I have 
seen her for years,” admitted the minister; “I 
noticed it from the pulpit only last Sunday, and it 
inspired me in both preaching and praying. All of 
her children were at church, too—an unusual oc- 
currence.” 

“ Wurring has picked up a good deal of manli- 
ness in some way,” remarked the grocer. “I’ve 
had to refuse him credit very often of late years 
I hated to do it, for he used to be a good customer 
of mine ; still, a man can’t conduct grocery business 
on bygones if he expects to pay his own bills. The 
other day, though, when he bought a small bag of 
flour I told him he might as well takea barrel, and 
pay me out of the wood that he and Charley are 
clearing from that marsh for Champ and his father, 
but Wurring flushed up and said rather grandly 
that he couldn’t do it, for the wood belonged 
entirely to Charley. It wasn’t so long ago that he 
used to beg me for small credits, to be paid when 
Charley got his pay from the school board.” 

“Luce herself certainly looks happier than she 
used to,” said the minister. 

“Then I guess that everybody ought to be 
happy,” said old Pruffett, although he doubted his 
own words as he thought of Champney Bruff and 
his dismal secret. He could not help recalling the 
days, that strung out sadly into months and years, 
in which he himself had tried to live down his dis- 
appointment at losing Luce’s mother. 

As time went on, however, people began to 
whisper to one another that matters did not seem 
to be as they at first had been with Charley and 
Luce. The woodpiles multiplied rapidly on the 
Bruff marshland, and Charley himself grew more 
and more manly in appearance to those who saw 
him on his way to work in the morning or returning 
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late at night. He went as often to the Grews’, 
but Luce did not look as happy as usual when 
people chanced to see her. She certainly did not 
seem to have stopped liking Charley, for those 
church-goers who spent their time in looking at 
other people during service said that she had her 
eyes upon him almost all the while except during 
prayer-time. Veteran gossips, experienced at 
cross-questioning in ways that would occasionally 
put the shrewdest and most self-contained natives 
off of their guard, waylaid Luce’s little brothers and 
sisters and asked many questions, but learned 
nothing ; it was evident, therefore, that the young 
couple did not converse freely in the family circle. 
What could the matter be? 


“ Luce,” Charley had said one evening, after the 
girl had several times rallied him on his unusual 
solemnity, “ you do love me, don’t you? I don’t 
ask you to say that you care as much for meas | 
for you, because there’s not as much of me to care 
for, but ——” 

“Love you? Indeed I do,” murmured Luce, 
“as much as I know how to. You must remember 
that it is something new to me, while you say you 
have loved me a long time. I’ve never been in love 
before, nor thought much about it, but you know 
Iam very, very fond of you.” 

‘So fond that no one else could take you away 
from me ?” 

“You silly boy,” said the girl, with a merry 
laugh. “What a question to ask. Don’t you think 
you had better drop it, and the thought of it, until 
some one else shows some sign of asking me?” 

Charley looked as if he were not entirely sure 
that the question would keep so long, and Luce 
succeeded in changing the subject ; she had read 
of such forebodings of lovers—novels were full of 
them, and she detested most novels. 

The next time he called, however, Charley re- 
verted to the subject, and would not be diverted 
from it; by this time the girl’s curiosity was 
aroused and she insisted upon knowing what the 
young man meant. 

“Only this,” was the reply. “ There’s a better 
man than I who has been in love with you a long 
time, and I don’t believe he thinks of anything 
else.” 

“Then his mind might be better employed,” 
promptly replied the girl. “ But who is he ?” 

“His name is Champney Bruff,” said Charley, 
looking keenly into Luce’s eyes as he spoke. To 
his infinite relief, yet somewhat to his pain also, 
Luce burst into hearty laughter as she exclaimed : 

“ How ridiculous !” 

“But it isn’t ridiculous, my dear,” replied Charley 
very gravely. “It’s serious—-very serious.” 

“Why, Charley,” said Luce, after another laugh 
—along, melodious laugh, witha little wonder in it 
“Champ Bruff never spoke to me more than twenty 
words in any one day, in all his life. Whenever he 
was near me I felt uncomfortable, for he always 
looked—why, really he looked as if he was atraid 
I would bite him, which I solemnly assure you 
I never once thought of doing.” 

“What strange creatures you girls are,” said 
Charley, rather pettishly. ‘“ There aresome of you 
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at whom a man can’t look more than half a minute 
before they suspect him of being in love with them, 
while others can’t see anything but—but what 
isn’t.” 

“ But what reason have you to be angry about it, 
you silly boy?” asked Luce. “One would think, 
to hear you talk, that you would like me to be 
grateful to Champ Bruff, and fall in love with him 
in return. If you really insist upon it, I suppose I 
could——” 

“Stop ! 
Charley hastily. 
Champ.” 

“Why should you be?” the girl asked merrily ; 
she scarcely knew what she said or why she said it, 
for the disclosure had amazed her greatly, and she 
was not accustomed to being amazed. ‘“ Hasn't 
some poet—a man poet, too, written ‘’Tis better 
to have loved and lost than never to have loved at 
all’?” 

“Has he? I didn’t know it, and I don’t exactly 
understand why he did it, but perhaps he had more 
experience than I in such matters. Don’t make 
fun of Champ, though, please, because his disap- 
pointment has hurt him dreadfully.” 

“ Disappointment ? Why, he never said a word 
to me about anything of the kind, and if he had, I” 
—Luce did not conclude the sentence, for she 
could not. Like all other women of the nobler 
order, she had not spent much time in dreaming 
about lovers and longing for them ; she had sup- 
posed that some day, in the natural order of such 
affairs, some man would propose to her, and she 
might love him and afterward marry him, but the 
idea of being loved by a man who, as she had said, 
had scarcely spoken to her except in the briefest 
manner, and with whom she had no interests in 
common—why, it seemed almost shocking. How 
could the man have come by so silly a fancy ? 

“How did you come to know all this?” she 
asked Charley. ‘“ You’ve been hearing some gossip 
at the shops or the post-office, I'll warrant—some- 
thing said for the sole purpose of teasing you. 
Quite a lot of people are curious about us, and I’m 
rather uncomfortable about it. Who told you this 
ridiculous story ?” 

“Champ himself,” replied Charley. 

“What? Are you dreaming?” 

“T never was wider awake in my life, dear girl ; 
the thought of it frequently keeps me awake when 
I should be asleep.” 

“But you must have misunderstood him,” in- 
sisted Luce, with the positive manner of an entirely 
honest and simple nature. “It is he who has given 
you the chance of work which you are improving so 
splendidly, according to everyone. The best things 
I hear about you are always accompanied by the 
expression ‘Champ says.’ Anyone would suppose 
that, if you were nght, Champ must be crazy, for 
he seems to be doing just what a sane man 
wouldn’t do if he were in love with the same 
woman as the man whom he is praising and help- 
ing. I’ve heard many strange things and read some 
others, but, really, this is the most incomprehens- 
ible, nonsensical thing I ever heard of in my 
life.” 

« ] do 


Stop, please—at once!” exclaimed 
“Still, ?’m awfully sorry for 


stop laughing!” exclaimed Charley. 
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“Your laughter is the sweetest music in the world, 
but there’s a time for everything, and no good 
man’s troubles should be laughed at by a good 
woman.” 

* You're a noble-hearted fellow,” exclaimed Luce, 
with the first look of hearty admiration which the 
young man had ever seen in her face. It pleased 
him greatly, but did not prevent what he wanted to 
say ; so when Luce begged him to tell her what he 
knew, and how he learned it, and insisted upon 
hearing all the particulars, he told her everything 
which had happened between Champ and him. 
When he had finished Luce was silent a long time ; 
finally she said : 

“What a noble-hearted fellow he must be ! Who 
would imagine; to look at that serious, matter-of- 
fact face of his, that there was a single spark of 
romance in him ?” 

“Romance ?” echoed Charley. ‘* The romance 
isn’t near so wonderful to me as his heroism. If 
you’d seen him standing there in the woods, his axe 
upraised, and his face looking as if he wanted to kill 
me—you wouldn't have thought there was anything 
romantic about him.” 

“And he is doing all this for me,” said Luce, 
who had gone into a reverie. 

“He certainly is,” is the reply. “He cer- 
tainly doesn’t do it for me. He never speaks to me 
unless I compel him ; he passes me in the street 
with the merest nod, and with a look as if he were 
charging me with the basest form of theft. In fact, 
he has succeeded in making me feel the same way, 
a great deal of the time.” 

“I’m sure I don’t see why,” said Luce, roused 
by her sense of justice. “You cannot have robbed 
him of what he never had, nor of what he had any 
good reason to believe he ever would have. The 
idea of my marrying Champney Bruff !” 

“It really doesn’t seem possible to you?” asked 
Charley eagerly and with an intent expression of 
face. 

“Utterly impossible,” the girl replied. ‘ Don’t 
you too go crazy. What a strange world this is !” 

“ But you will try to be polite to him hereafter, 
when you chance to meet him?” 

* T shall not only try ; I shall be so, for all that he 
has done for you, and also for what you say he has 
suffered. I wish, though, that I hadn't heard 
of it.” 

“Why so?” 

* Because—oh, because I’m sorry to be the cause 
of unhappiness to anyone, even if the fault is not at 
all mine. The affair will appear like a nightmare 
to me ; I wish you hadn’t told me of it.” 

“Then so do I; it seems to be my luck to say 
and do things at unexpected times.” 

“Don’t blame yourself, you poor boy!” ex- 
claimed Luce ; then, for the first time in their ac- 
quaintanceship, she kissed him, and the kiss took 
an immense load from Charley’s heart. 

After that, however, there was a strange change 
in the ways of the two young people; Charley 
never again alluded voluntarily to Champney 
Bruff, but Luce persisted in asking questions 
about the unhappy man. Did he seem as solemn 
as ever? Did he still look and act as if he had 
been robbed? Did he make any more threats ? 
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The subject finally became unspeakably unplea- 
sant to Charley, for Luce slowly lost the cheerful 
manner which she had displayed toward him from 
the beginning of their engagement. She never had 
acted like sweethearts did in the hundreds of 
romances Charley had read, but she had made him 
feel entirely welcome, and this seemed a promise of 
something better in sweeter days to come. Now, 
however, she began to greet him inquiringly and 
anxiously ; she said she was in constant fear of 
trouble between him and Champ, and_if there 
should be anything of the kind she would wish she 
never had been born. She wished, and said so 
without a blush, that they were able to marry and 
go away—anywhere, to any degree of poverty, if 
.only she might not have to be in the same town 
with a man who was feeling as Champ was said to 
feel. Charley had read somewhere of a malady 
called monomania ; he knew the meaning of the 
word, and he felt sure that it described Luce’s con- 
dition. He tried to dispose of such wood as he 
had cut, that he might bravely marry on the 
proceeds ; marriages at Brundy were simple and 
inexpensive affairs, and a wedding-trip was an 
indulgence of which no happy couples dared to 
think. But winter was still two or three months 
away; the natives had ample time in which 
to haggle and chaffer about the price of their 
winter supply of fuel, so Charley was obliged to 
delay. 

And all the while he was so sorry for Luce. She, 
the grandest-natured young woman in the village 
—she, who never had been subject to the “ nerves ” 
of which even young men were occasionally obliged 
to hear—became pale, timorous, and sometimes 
tearful. Her parents blamed Charley, but the girl 
declared that he was the dearest fellow in the world, 
and had never said an unkind word to her ; if only 
she could feel at ease about his future she did not 
care what might become of her. She no longer tried 
to keep secret her promise to Charley ; she an- 
nounced, almost defiantly, some sage women 
thought, that they were engaged to be married, 
and that he was the best man she ever had known 
or heard of. The family physician was called in, 
but he could make nothing of the case; the 
family’s pastor talked with her and prayed with 
her, but went home afterward in a most bewil- 
dered frame of mind. Indeed, no one seemed able 
to give her any cheer but old Pruffett, who 
shrewdly timed a call upon her mother at an 
hour when he knew well the good woman was 
not at home. He was as_ kind-hearted and 
tender as he was shrewd, so, almost before she 
knew what she was doing, Luce was unburden- 
ing her heart to him. 

“There will be no trouble between them ; 
drop that thought from your mind,” said the 
old man; “but if both of you are as anxious as 
you say that Charley and he shall be separated, 
suppose I send Charley out West for me on a 
little matter of business? It will put some 
money into his pocket, and take a great load 
from your heart. In the meantime I will talk to 


Champ ; I happen to be the only person besides 
Charley who knows how the poor fellow is feeling, 
and perhaps I can comfort him a little. 


No one 
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is fitter to do it, for I’ve been through a similar 
experience myself.” 

“You?” said the girl wonderingly. To her, 
all love was the exclusive property of young 
people. 

“Yes, I. It was a long time ago, but I shall 
never forget it. Your mother may perhaps tell 
you something about it if you ask her.” 


The very next day all Brundy krew that Charley 
Wurring had taken the stage for the nearest railway 
station, and what to make of it no one knew, for 
Charley had bluntly told inquirers that it was 
nobody’s business where he went or what he went 
for. When Champ heard this his usual reticence 
deserted him, and he used language so severe 
about the young man that the town soon had it 
that Charley had borrowed a lot of money from 
Champ, and left town to avoid paying it. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE WAYS OF WOMEN—AND MEN, 


N° business man, no matter how great his ex- 
| perience or how perfect his methods, ever 

finds his time entirely equal to all the de- 
mands upon it, so old Prufiett did not reach 
Champney Bruff until that very volcanic person 
had heard all that the village could tell him 
about the departure of Charley Wurring. Pruffett 
was going to break the news to him in a 
masterly manner, and then force upon Champ 
some counsel which he did not doubt would 
have the proper effect. 

He found Champ in the marsh forest, and 
also in a state of wrath. No sooner did the 
younger man see who it was that was intruding 
upon the solitude which he had sought for him- 
self, than he roared : 

“A nice end your advice has brought things to, 
isn’t it? Luce miserable, and that young 
scoundrel gone to no one knows where, while 

“Excuse me a moment,” interrupted the older 
man. ‘Some one knows where Charley is ; it is 
I. Charley isn’t a scoundrel either; he’s far 
more of a man than I supposed. Still more, 
Luce isn’t miserable ; I called there this morn- 
ing, and found her looking and feeling better 
than at any time in the last two or three weeks. 
As to you—but I interrupted you.” 

“She’s looking and feeling better?” 
Champ. “Are you sure ?” 

“ve the evidence of my own eyes and ears, 
and her mother is of my opinion.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Champ, smooth- 
ing his brow somewhat. 

“You were saying something about yourself,” 
persisted old Pruffett. 

“*Never mind about me, if the girl is feeling 
better,” was the reply. “You know very well, if 
what you told mea few weeks ago about her mother 
was true, that I don’t care what happens to me if 
she can be happy.” 

“You've really learned to feel that way, have 
you?” The old man accompanied his question 
with a look so keen,-despite the age of his eyes, 
that Champ winced a bit ; but he pulled himself 
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together and looked very manly when he finally 
said— 

“Yes! It’s been an awful fright, and one that’s 
by no means over. ‘There isn’t an unhappier man 
on the face of the earth than I; I’ve thought all 
manner of dreadful things toward that youngster 
Charley, but I’ve been true to the girl in my heart 
all the while. I shall be ready, all my life long, to 
do anything in my power that will make her happy 
in any way.” 

“Good boy! You'll get your reward for it, as I 
got mine. You may not believe it—I didn’t, for a 
long while—indeed, I didn’t think such a thing 
possible ; but ’twas none the less comforting when 
it came. But let’s see: you said just now that 
you'd be willing to do anything to make her happy ; 
well, now’s your chance.” 

“Now! What do you mean?” 

“T think it would comfort her greatly if you 
would call, and have a chat with her about Charley.” 

“Call?” gasped Champ, turning pale. ‘Why, 
Mr. Pruffett, I—really, I never made a call on a 
young woman in my life! ” 

“ Indeed ? That’s an awful confession. I don’t 
wonder you are in your present condition of mind. 
‘The best way to atone is to begin to make amends 
as soon as possible. That poor girl has been 
haunted by the fear that you had some dangerous 
designs against Charley, and I don’t believe that 
anyone but you can disabuse her mind of this very 
painful impression. Do you intend to allow her to 
go on suffering ?” 

“How can I? Do goto her and tell her from 
me——" 

“Second-hand news is poor stuff to send toa 
woman you profess to regard so highly.” 

“Then [ll write to her—at once.” 

“ A person can’t say much in a letter, at best ; 
he can say wretchedly little to one who wishes to 
hear a great deal—and has an undoubted right to.” 

Champ looked like a criminal being led to exe- 
cution, but he finally gasped — 

“ T’ll—call.” 

“ Promise me,” said Pruffett, “that you’ll go this 
very evening.” 

“ T—I promise.” 

“Good! Now, don’t be a coward, Champ. 
Girls are not ogres, as a rule ; even when they are, 
they have a fair share of manners when meeting 
respectable young men who they know have put 
them under obligations. She knows all that you 
have done for Charley, and she therefore thinks 
that you are one of the finest fellows in the world. 
There are thousands of great men and brilliant ones 
who would be delighted to ca!l on such a woman, 
with such a welcome awaiting them. Don’t be 
afraid that you won’t know what to say ; a girl can 
make any man talk, unless he chances to have lost 
the use of his tongue. Don’t hurry, either ; talk 
all you can about Charley, and say all the good you 
can of him ; if there are some things about him 
which you're not entirely sure about, give him the 
benefit of the doubt ; it will please her, and you'll 
feel the better for it afterward.” 

Champ promised everything asked of him, but 
he did it all with the manner of a man talking in a 
dream. The agonies of his preparations for the 
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call need not be dwelt upon, for they were toc 
serious to be laughed over, although the reader 
could do nothing else. Suffice it to say, that he 
received a cordial welcome, for old Pruffett had 
sent the girl word that Champ was to be expected, 
and that as the affair was very embarrassing to him 
womanly pity should see to it that he should not 
be obliged to feel uncomfortable. 

Within five minutes after entering the Grews’ 
door Champ felt quite as much at ease as if he 
were at home, so he had little trouble in asking 
after Charley. 

“He has gone out West, for a little while, on 
business for Mr. Pruffett,” said Luce. 

“T heartily hope there is as much money in it 
for him as there was for Pruffett himself when he 
went West,” said Champ. “I don’t know of any- 
one whom I'd rather see make a fortune in a hurry 
than Charley. There’s splendid stuff in that young 
man, Miss Grew.” 

“Do you really think so?” the girl asked, with 
a look from which she could not keep a sign of 
curiosity. Champ met it as coolly as if it were a 
man’s glance, about a matter of business, and 
continued : 

“Indeed I do. I’m personally proud of it, too, 
for I have had a little to do with bringing it out.” 

“Indeed you have,” replied Luce heartily. “He 
has told me of all you have done for him, and I 
want to thank you, myself, for your manly friend- 
ship.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, please !” exclaimed Champ, 
shading his eyes to keep the girl from seeing some 
thoughts which he feared might betray themselves. 

“Then you are not friends, despite what you say 
about each other?” asked Luce anxiously. The 
tone of her voice compelled him to drop his hand 
and say : 

“Miss Grew, I would do more for that young 
man than for any other man on the face of the 
earth. Can I make that any stronger ?” 

“No,” murmured Luce, although she looked as 
if there was something else she would hike to 
know. Champ wondered what it was. He was 
not accustomed to study women’s faces, but he 
was sure that he knew what was in Luce’s mind, 
so he continued : 

“If he doesn’t come back as soon as you want 
him to, I'll beg Mr. Pruffett to hurry him home ; 
I'll offer to go out there in his place, if the old man 
thinks I can do the work as well as he ; I'll——” 

“No, no, no!” exclaimed Luce. “I don’t 
want him to come back—not at present, at least. 
He is—he doesn’t exactly know how, and it is 
better for both of us that he should be away for 
the present—unless your work is suffering through 
his absence ?” 

“My work?” echoed Champ. This was a 
strange place in which to be reminded of that 
marshland forest! His work, indeed! What 
would Luce say if she knew how that work had 
come about? What a gulf there seemed between 
him and her, although they were sitting face to 
face, and not three feet apart! The strangeness 
of the situation affected Champ so strongly that he 
lapsed into absent-mindedness, and it took several 
questions to recall him. 
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After that the delicate subject was avoided for a 
little while, and Champ was so rejoiced to find 
that it really was not hard to talk to an intelligent 
young woman, that he soon felt quite at ease— 
nay, proud of himself. Beside, as he told himself, 
he had earned the right to chat with Luce Grew. 
Well, the right had been accorded him, most un- 
expectedly, and he was going to enjoy it to the 


A STARTLING LETTER. 


best of his ability. The evening skould be one 
which he would remember for years, and the re- 
‘collection of it would help him through many a 
lonesome hour. He would never forget her face 
either ; it had been in his mind for years, but 
never as it appeared that evening—never so hand- 
some, animated, so full of cheer and yet full of 
soul. What a fool he had been to have delayed 
this pleasure so long! Had he been more of a 
“company man” earlier in life, he might at least 
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have numbered Luée among his friends, and who 
knows what better might have happened if he had 
enjoyed the stimulus which her face, her eyes, her 
manner, her voice, her entire presence, now gave 
him? He tried to analyse it, but he succeeded 
only in informing himself that it was solely because 
she was Luce Grew. 

Time flew rapidly, but Champ took no note of 
it. The old clock in the 
kitchen struck loudly, but 
Champ did not hear it. 
For the time being he was 
in Elysium ; yet really they 
talked only of village affairs 
and church matters and the 
doings of the various far- 
mers. How different com- 
mon subjects did appear 
when there was such a 
person as Luce to talk 
them over with ! 

Suddenly one of the chil- 
dren entered and handed 
Luce a letter. 

“ How strange !” she ex- 
claimed. Letters delivered 
by hand were as rare during 
Brundy evenings. as snow- 
flakes in May. Suddenly 
she turned pale and ex- 
claimed : 

“‘ Why, it’s from Charley.” 

With trembling hands 
she tore the envelope ; 
Champ frowned and arose 
to go. Even from a dis- 
tance, and on this one 
evening of all evenings, that 
bane of his existence was 
still active in making 
trouble for him. 

Luce took from the 
envelope two enclosures, 
looked at them, and said : 

“Why, one of them is 
for you !” 

“Ah, something about 
that wood-chopping, I sup- 
pose,” said Champ, opening 
his letter. It did not take 
him long to read it, for 
Charley wrote a large round 
schoolboy hand. ‘The letter 
ran thus ; 


*“ Dear Champ,— Marry 
Luce. She knows how 
you love her, for I had to tell her all about it. 
That isn’t all: she loves you too; she couldn’t 
help it after she knew all. ‘That’s why I have gone 
West. God bless you both. 
“Yours always, 
“ CHARLEY.” 


Champ looked up, startled by a slight ex- 
clamation from Luce. ~The girl was leaning against 
the table, upon which she had dropped her letter. 
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Champ did not mean to read it; but the letter 
itself was so short and the penmanship so large 
that he could not help getting its entire contents 
at a glance. 

“Miss Grew,” said he quickly, although his 
voice trembled, “ I’ve accidentally seen your letter. 
It’s only fair, therefore, that you should read 
mine.” 

He extended it toward her. She took it slowly, 
took a long, long time, it seemed to Champ, to read 
it, but finally she looked up, smiled timidly, and 
said : 

“Well?” 

“Luce!” exclaimed Champ, taking the girl’s 
hands. What either of them said afterwards was 
entirely their own affair. 


“T saw how things were going pretty soon after 
they began to go wrong between Luce and 
Charley,” said old Pruffett to Champ the next 
day ; “and when the boy admitted to me that he 
had told. her all about your confession to him, I 
made up my mind that it was all up with him, 
because—well, I knew her mother, and it’s grand 
good stock. Eh? Then why didn’t her mother 
take me? Because the other man was the better 
man, my boy, just as you are a better man than 
Charley. I doubted her being able—doubted 
Luce, I mean, being able—to give her heart 
entirely to a youth like Charley, though there are 
a lot of good points about him ; and I hoped that 
it might turn out in time, as it has, that both he 
and she would learn their mistake, and that your 
chance would come. In the meantime, what I 
said to you, and you acted upon, was just what 
you needed to make you search your heart and 
find out for whom you really loved Luce—for 
yourself, or for her. That’s something that the 
best of men sometimes fail to find out until it is too 
late, my boy, and they have a world of unhappiness 
about it.” 

“ But how did you come to send Charley away 
at just the right time?” 

“How? Because the right time had come. I 


had been giving my own entire time to watching 
for it. I wonder if those two young people could 


possibly imagine how closely their affairs interested 
an old man who was supposed to do nothing but 
gossip about town and read the newspapers. Charley 
made a clean breast to me about his trouble. I 
went to see the girl’s mother—I’ve already told 
you about her—and found things about as I sup- 
posed. Then I talked with the girl herself. The 
rest of it was easy enough.” 

“Yes, toa man who had business in the West ; 
but suppose there had been no such help for me?” 
“My dear boy,” said the old man, “ there’s an 
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old Western saying that may do you good to bear 
in mind : ‘ Never cross a stream until you reach 
it.” There was a man here to send Charley to the 
West, so you can afford to drop that part of the 
subject.” 

“But everything worked as well as if it had 
been managed by Heaven itself,” said Champ. 

“T don’t for a moment doubt that it was,” 
replied the old man, reverently dropping his head 
for a moment. “Such things usually are—when 
the parties deserve special attention.” 

“TI don’t see, though, how Charley timed those 
letters to arrive just right,” persisted Champ. 
“He must be a thousand miles away by this time. 
He didn’t know that I would ever call at the 
Grews’ in the course of my life.” 

Old Pruffett looked embarrassed ; then he said : 

“T’'ve heard that new-made lovers are very 
slow of perception. Why, you stupid fellow, 
Charley wrote those letters and geve them to me 
before he left ; he did it, willingly enough, at my 
own suggestion. I personally made you promise 
to call last night ; then I stood in the night air for 
nearly an hour, a few rods from your house, to 
make sure that you did it, even if I had to drag 
you out and carry you there. Then I followed 
you, hung about the Grew’s for a while, with my 
heart in my throat, for fear you’d come away soon 

you seemed so scared at the idea of going, you 
know. Finally I slipped across the street into the 
yard—I’m glad the Grews don’t own one of those 
annoying small dogs that bark at everyone who 
ventures upon the premises—I slipped into the 
yard, and peeped through one of the windows. 
Yes, sir, I did. I know it wasn’t exactly mannerly, 
but business is business, and the whole affair was 
very serious business to me, I can tell you. I saw 
you were both getting along pretty well together, 
so I thought it would make matters all the easier 
afterward to let you goon Finally the night air 
began to make me so chilly that I had to hurry 
matters in self-defence, so I slipped round to the 
back door and got one of the children to deliver the 
note, first making him promise not to tell who left 
it, Then I looked through the window again ; I 
really didn’t feel comfortable about doing it, 
Champ, but it was a matter of business with me. 
I hope your heart didn’t thump like mine did 
while you two were reading those letters. I waited 
until I saw you take Luce’s hand, and then—don’t 
blush—then I went home, got down on my knees, 
and thanked God that I had known Luce’s 
mother.” 

“ And poor Charley !” said Champ, with a sigh. 

“ Ah, well, ’tis better for him to have lost Luce 
than not to have been in love with her. I loved 
her mother, and I know.” 









BY THE 


HE ugliness of the manufacturing districts of 
Staffordshire, which extend their grimy in- 
fluence far beyond the visible limits of their 

operations, is most prejudicial to this county from 
an esthetic point of view. Yet, if the tourist 
extends his wanderings beyond railways, and pene- 
trates, for instance, as far as the watershed of the 
Manifold river, he will find in this remote region a 
world of beauty of which the commercial part of 
the county gives no token. Here, at every turn, 
some pleasing bit of old-world life meets the eye, 
and, in the strange sights and quaint scenes of this 
primitive and picturesque locality, the artist and 
the antiquary can find stores of unending interest, 
whilst the lover of the beautiful in Nature will find 
full satisfaction in the diversified character and 
romantic grouping of the scenery. 

The river Manifold, moreover, in common with 
many streams in the Peak District, possesses the 
peculiarity—nowhere to be seen to such advantage 
as here—of burrowing like a mole into the ground. 

There are few more beautiful streams in England 
than this, which is cradled beneath the shadow of 
dark Axe-edge, at a lonesome spot hard by Flash 
Bar Gate, and not more than a mile and a-half 
distant from the stone which marks the place 
where the three counties of Derbyshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Cheshire meet in a point. Thence it 
leaps rapidly downwards through a treeless wild, 
dull and uninteresting enough, save where, at 
intervals, the uniform grey is relieved by bright 
patches of golden gorse or purple heather. At 
Shining Ford the moorland begins to be brought 
under cultivation, and green meadows smile back 
upon the frowning wastes. Four miles from the 
river’s birthplace is Longnor, one of 
the oldest, and certainly the smallest, 
of market towns in the county. “The city of 
destruction” it was called in olden days by the 
farmers’ wives at Hartington ; for, lying as it does 
midway between that place and Buxton, their 
husbands, when returning on market days from 
the latter town, were wont to tarry long at this 
half-way place of call and to spend much money 
that they could ill afford to lose in “‘moogs 0’ 
lousy owd moorland yale.” 

The hunter for curious epitaphs will be well 
rewarded if he search among thé tombstones in 
this grim churchyard. Moreover, he will be made 
aware that the span of human life is long spun out 
to those who breathe the pure air of these hilly 
districts. Wesubjoin the epitaph of one individual, 
remarkable alike for his career and his longevity, 
which occurs in this churchyard : 


Longnor. 


**In memory of William Billinge, who was born in a 
cornfield at Fairfield-head, in this parish, 1679. At the 
age of twenty-three years he enlisted into his Majesty’s 
service, under Sir George Rooke, and was at the taking of 
the fortress of Gibraltar in 1704. He afterwards served 
under the late Duke of Marlbro’ at the ever-memorable 


MANIFOLD RIVER. 


battle of Ramillies, fought on the 23rd of May, 1706, where 
he was wounded by a musket shot in the thigh; afterwards 
returned to his native country, and, with manly courage, 
defended his Sovereign's rights at the rebellion in 1715 and 
1745. He died within the space of 150 yards of the place 
where he was born; and was interred here the 3oth of 
January, 1791, aged 112 years. 
««* Billeted by death, I quarter’d here remain ; 

When the trumpet sounds, I'll rise and march again.’” 


To the ordinary visitor, however, Longnor pre- 
sents but few attractions. The melancholy-looking 
windows stare despondently into empty streets, 
and the rusty signboards creak dolefully, as if 
complaining querulously—-like a lagging child—at 
having been left so far behind in the onward march 
of events. 

Between Longnor and Hulme End there is many 
a spot at the foot of a little cataract to gladden the 
heart of an experienced angler, but otherwise the 
valley scenery by the way is tame, though not 
unpleasing. At Hulme End the Manifold first 
touches Ecton Hill, and thereafter, for some 
distance, it washes the base of this renowned 
eminence. 


The Copper The story of the copper mine that 
Mines of was discovered in this locality reads 
Ecton Hill. 


more like a page from the history of 
a Californian or Australian gold-field than anything 
in connection with steady-going old England ; but 
it is impossible within the space of our present 
article to give to the reader aught but a shadowy 
idea of the old-time wonders of the place—a spot 
in which there is lying dormant, as little heeded as 
the heaps of refuse that litter the ground, subject- 
matter for a hundred wild romances. 

No man knows when first these copper lodes 
were discovered, but there is not wanting evidence 
that the Saxons and the Danes worked them in 
their own rude way. Excavations at a more recent 
date have disclosed small holes, scarce large enough 
to permit of the passage of a man’s body, in which 
were discovered stags’ horns that had been used to 
work out the soft joints, and large pebbles, carried 
there from the river’s bed, with which to pound the 
ore. .These, and many more strange things, which 
from time to time have come to light, tell of the 
presence of mari in dead and bygone centuries— 
tell it, too, in a manner so vivid and startling that 
it seems as if these ancient miners had been here 
but yesterday. The measurements of the shafts 
and drives which pierce the giant hill to its very 
foundation are bewildering in their hugeness ; 
while the sums of money that have been lost and 
found in these mines seem fabulous. The main shaft 
sinks to the abysmal depth of fifteen hundred feet, 
and the great drive, which is level throughout, 
reaches the enormous length of 600 yards. In one 


year the mine yielded up to a former Duke of 
Devonshire sufficient of its treasure to defray the 
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cost of building the Crescent at Buxton, whilst in 
1781 the nett weekly output was twelve tons of 
refined copper. Frequently the miners were able 
to get out, in half a shift, sufficient ore to serve for 
the whole week’s return. 

On these occasions, during the remainder of the 
six days, they would go down only to the first level, 
and there, after daubing themselves with dirt to 
make it appear as if they had been working, they 
would sit smoking and do nothing. The country 
roads, in places, were actually paved with the ore 
—and very lasting road metal it made, too—though 
this was subsequently dug up and smelted. Long 
trains of mules, laden with creels full of ore, 
went jingling their bells over these Staffordshire 
moors, on their way to the smelting works at 
Whiston, in a manner that would have caused 
an ordinary Englishman meeting them to imagine, 
for the moment, that he had been suddenly whisked 
away to Peru. 

It is a most interesting fact, too, that in 1620 
gunpowder was used in these mines, for the first 
time in England, for blasting purposes. 

The cost of carrying coal and other material to 
a spot so remote had always been a serious con- 
sideration to those who worked the mines, and 
ultimately the industry, unable to fight against this 
expense, broke down before competition. For 
a number of years the mines were abandoned, but, 
in 1884, a new lease of them was granted to a 
limited company, and the work was resumed with a 
view of opening up new ore lodes. The watcr was 
pumped out of the flooded workings, and the whole 
place lit with electric light. But the fate of this 
new company was disastrous in the extreme. Ina 
iittle while it closed its brief career, leaving 80,000/. 
to be added to the already enormous sums that 
had been profitlessly swallowed up in the bowels of 
Ecton Hill. 

Now, as far as the copper mines are concerned, 
the place is a scene of utter desolation. ‘The old 
steam-engine, a gaunt, grey skeleton, is still a con- 
spicuous object on the summit of the hill at the 
mouth of the great shaft ; but now it is visited only 
by the browsing cattle and the winds which moan 
upon the height. Ashen-hued heaps of refuse lie 
around the long drive’s mouth in drear solitude, save 
for the companionship of a few deserted buildings, 
whose crumbling sides are covered with moss and 
dank weeds—decaying relics of a bygone age. The 
unutterable darkness and loneliness which must 
reign supreme in the cavernous recesses that exist in 
the very heart of this vast hill finds an appalling 
echo without—even though it be beneath the open 
sky—in the ghost-like aspect of gloom which lowers 
upon the dead and deserted place. 


After leaving Ecton Hill, the Mani- 
fold for a time pursues a troublous 
course between precipitous hills—its banks every 
foot of the way fringed with a rank profusion of 
wildflowers—until it reaches the romantic valley 
of Wetton. Here the beauty of the scenery rises 
almost to grandeur. In this sequestered spot are 
lofty green hills, isolated limestone rocks, hanging 
thickets, rustic stone bridges, picturesque farm- 
steads, and, beetling over the river bed, three 


Thor's Cavern. 
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hundred and fifty feet above the rocky channel, 
the bold face and yawning jaws of Thor's cavern. 

This huge cave runs forty-four yards into the 
hill, and is divided by rockwork into several rooms, 
so to speak, while the arch of the roof springs from 
rough natural pillars. Daylight streaming in from 
a rift in the side throws a tremulous haze of blue 
upon the damp limestone walls, and, when I first 
entered, though the impression was but momentary, 
I was reminded—I am almost afraid to write it— 
of the azure grotto at Capri. 

Standing upon the threshold one looks out upon 
a scene so exquisite that the eye never seems to 
tire of it. The vale beneath, in soft beauty, nestles 
in the rugged arms of encompassing hills, while the 
heather-clad moors in the distance serve as purple 
curtains to their privacy. Yet, beautiful as the 
view is, we feel that something is wanting to refresh 
the eye, though we cannot at first say what that 
something is. Then, as we gaze, the knowledge 
comes to us. The bed of the river is there ; but it 
is empty. The Manifold has disappeared. Without 
water no landscape can be said to be perfect, and 
the absence of such an accessory in this instance 
mars what otherwise would be an almost perfect 
picture. 

The reader must not imagine that the Manifold 
takes one downward plunge into the subterranean 
passage its waters have worn for-themselves in the 
dark underground. Commencing at Wetton Hill, 
it gradually disappears through fissures in the 
limestone bed till, at Botstone Cliff—a distance 
altogether of, perhaps, a quarter of a 
mile—no sign of it remains. These 
fissures, or “sinks ” as they are locally 
called, were blocked up, in 1827, by Squire Russell, 
of Ilam Hall, and the river ran for years over its 
old bed. Time and water, however, wore away 
the work, and by degrees the stream resumed its 
burrowing ways. In the year 1859 a second trial 
was made to plug the “sinks,” but, a great flood 
happening during the progress of the work, the 
attempt was rendered futile. Since then the Mani- 
fold, yearly increasing the distance, has flowed on 
uninterruptedly in its mysterious course. 

Near to the precipitous and seared face of bold 
Beeston Tor, and almost one mile from Thor’s 
cavern, the dry channel of the Manifold receives 
the dry channel of her tributary the Hamps ; for 
the Hamps, likewise, ata place called Waterhouses, 
four miles from this junction, and close beside the 
high road between Ashbourne and Leek, sinks 
from sight to reappear to the light of day at a spot 
quite seven miles away. 

From Beeston Tor onwards the river bed— 
passing a succession of semicircular woods, 
beautiful as the eye can desire, hanging from the 
abrupt sides of the hills—now narrows into a regular 
gorge, across which the branches of the trees entwine, 
and anon widens into pleasant vales of outspread 
greensward. ‘There is always the same union of 
lofty hills, hard-faced limestone rocks, and softest 
green woods ; but the scene has an air of melan- 
choly beauty. There is no flashing of sun specks 
upon dancing wavelets, no splashing sound of cool 
waters brawling round moss-grown rocks, no 
witchery of small voices twittering in the leafy 
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bowers—for birds love water—none of these things. 
All is strangely mute and wanting in animation, 
and we feel the sense of loneliness to a degree 
which tells us plainly how potent is the bright and 
gentle influence of water upon such a scene as this. 
After a storm, it is true, a thousand tiny rills, 
pouring down from the hillsides, fill the whole bed 
with a temporary flood ; but this soon ebbs away, 
leaving the picture, because of the regretful re- 
membrance of the brief presence of water, more 
stamped with the very spirit of loneliness than 
ever. Indeed, looking at the dry channel, overgrown 
with grass and such weeds as delight in sombre 
shade, and crossed in places by hoary, disused 
bridges that stand in ghostly array looking like 
anything in the world but what they really are, it 
is hard to realise that water ever did flow over it. 

In the beautiful grounds of Ilam, 
a spot so beautiful that it inspired 
Dr. Johnson’s description of the 
“Happy valley ” in “ Rasselas,” the Manifold and 
the Hamps leap again into the cheerful light, 
and, curiously enough, within eighty feet of one 
another. There is no doubt of their identity. ‘This 
question has been settled by emptying sacks of 
bran into the “sinks” at Wetton and Water- 
houses respectively, and watching the reappearance 
of the particles at Ilam. 

As soon as the streams burst forth they rush 
together, like two children issuing from exploring 
some darksome grotto, and, dancing along hand.in 
hand, they go babbling down through flowery meads, 
hurrying away to pour the wondrous tale of all the 
gloomy mysteries that they have seen into the ears 
of the Dove. 


The ‘‘ Happy 
Valley.” 


Cast as they are in the sluggish 
backwater of the current of modern 
progress and enlightenment, it is not 
surprising to find that the people of this wild 
part of the North-east of Staffordshire retain some- 
thing of the false beliefs of their forefathers. 
Indeed, I was astonished to discover that supersti- 
tions have a much stronger hold upon them than 
they themselves care to admit. They do not speak 
openly of these things, and only grudgingly when 
questioned ; but some strange old traditions and 
stories are still whispered about among many of the 
least educated of the moorland folk. 

That belief of a mermaid who dwells in Black 
Meer Pool, a dreary tarn on the summit of bleak 
Morridge, across whose dark waters the night 
winds howl dismally, is widespread. Moreover, 
there are to be found in this district those who talk 
with awe of the spectral horseman who nightly 
rides from Onecote Bridge to Four End Roads. 
At the dread hour of midnight, when cold breezes 
are sobbing upon the sterile bosom of the drear 
moor, this phantom, mounted on a snow-white 
steed, comes rushing past noiselessly, brushing even 
the garments of belated wayfarers, as he speeds by, 
arrow-like, and vanishes into the night. 

There is a man living at Betterton who firmly 
believes that his father once rode upon this appari- 
tion. He had lingered long over his cups one 
night at Onecote, and, setting forth homewards, he 
was persuaded to accept the offer of a mount from 
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a horseman who appeared suddenly at his side. 
Hardly was he fairly seated behind the mysterious 
equestrian, when the snow-white steed, with light- 
ning-like rapidity, rose like a bird into the air. 
The next thing the poor mortal remembered was 
being hurled to the bare earth at his own door, 
where he was found with a bruised body, his face 
actually deformed by an expression of supernatural 
horror. 

There is a woman too at Warslow who declares 
that the spectral rider appeared one wild night to 
her father. Swiftly, yet with no sound of clattering 
hoofs, the phantom sped past her terror-stricken 
parent ; not so swiftly though, but that the latter 
had time to mark well the bright stirrups and shin 
ing buttons of this thing of evil. 

In another quarter it was whispered to me that 
the dreaded spectre had been seen no less recently 
than last Christmas ; but the woman who hinted at 
this visitation appeared loth to speak of it. So I 
did not press her for information. 

As regards the first two instances, the man and 
woman alike meet any doubts of their stories with 
the unanswerable argument that the thing had been 
seen and sworn to by their fathers, and that if they 
are not to believe them, who then are they to 
believe? They admit, however, that both “t’ owd 
uns wur fond o’ a sup 0’ yale.” 

The notion, also, that any strange or untoward 
incident is the work of lightning, or the devil, ts 
still rife among those of these moorlanders who 
rank lowest in the scale of general intelligence. 
Four years ago a great hissing sound, proceeding 
from one of the “sinks” at Wetton Mill, was heard 
by a chance passer-by. In speaking to this man 
upon the subject, I endeavoured to extract from 
him some explanation for so unusual an occurrence. 
“TLectricity, Oi reckon,” he said; but, when I 
asked him how long the noise lasted, he cried, 
“ Oi didna’ wait to see !” in such tones and gestures 
as left no shadow of a doubt but that he really 
attributed the cause of the sound to a very 
different agency than that of electricity. 


Nothing can be better adapted to show the 
simple character of some of these rural folk than 
the relation of a whimsical incident in connection 
with these same “sinks”; truly a case of mis- 
directed enthusiasm. 

Some ten years ago a duck was 
accidentally taken down in the swirl 
of a “sink.” After traversing the 
gloomy course of the Manifold, it reappeared at 
llam in an almost unrecognisable condition. This 
incident so worked upon the mind of a soft-headed 
fellow, who lives hard by, that he at length per- 
suaded himself that where a duck went he could 
go ; and he actually fitted out a tub-like boat, laden 
with candles and provisions, with the object of 
setting forth upon a voyage of discovery into the 
cavernous depths of the earth. Fortunately, before 
going very far down stream, the crazy boat capsized, 
and the poor man was nearly drowned— a circum- 
stance which considerably damped his zeal as an 
explorer. He is still of the opinion, however, that, 
with a properly constructed craft, the underground 
passage might be safely made. 


A Duck 
Chase. 











In the same neighbourhood there 
occurred, some years ago now, a 
proceeding even more absurd, though 
of a very different nature, than the foregoing. 
It was a remarkable instance of an ignorant man, 
who had brought nothing into the world, attempt- 
ing to carry something out. He was a landed 
proprietor in a small way, and he entailed his 
property by setting forth in his will the exact 
spot in one of the fields in which he was to be 
buried, and he also inserted a clause to the effect 
that the farm should never be sold while his body 
remained upon the land. He took these measures 
for keeping the property in the family, so he 
declared, in order that when the last trump 
sounded he might be able to rise and come into 
his own again! Furthermore, he left strict injunc- 
tions that he should be buried in a new suit of best 
black cloth ; that his gold studs should be fastened 
in his shirt, his rings put upon his fingers, and his 
watch and chain placed in his fob, to propitiate the 
Deity on the Judgment Day! When he died the 
funeral service was read over his body in Sheen 
Church, after which it was carried, dressed as 
he had directed, to the field and duly buried 
there. The circumstance excited considerable 
attention among the peasantry, and affected the 
tranquillity of people’s minds in no small degree. 
They felt awed and uneasy, and for a time no one 
dared go near the place after nightfall. At length 
‘some man, who was never identified, summoned 
sufficient resolution to rifle the grave of the jewel- 
lery. The body, however, remained untouched ; 
and the last resting-place of the singular individual 
may be seen to this day by any inquisitive visitor to 
Hulme End who chooses to ask for its whereabouts. 


A Strange 
Entail. 


One more amusing incident, and then I will say 
no more about the eccentricities of these moor- 
landers. It.seems, indeed, ungrateful to touch too 
strongly upon their little weaknesses, remembering 
how materially their kindness and ever ready 
assistance added to the enjoyment of my holiday 
tramp amongst them. 

ea When out one evening on the 
tn ere all moor, I chanced to fall in with a 

chubby-faced boy, of not more than 
eight years of age, who was tending, what he called, 
some “ Scatch yows,” which to my unpractised eye 
looked more like woolly mountain goats than 
sheep. Something in my appearance seemed to 
invoke in the bosom of this budding farmer the 
most unbounded confidence. He at once entered 
into an animated conversation with me, and 
presently asked, “ Art this coontryman, Mester?” 
“No, my lad,” I replied. “Then what coontry dost 
live in, Mester?” “I live in London.” Instantly 
an eager light leaped into the big brown eyes, and 
the little fellow almost choked in his anxiety to get 
out the next words. “ Thou liv’st in Loondon ! Then 
thou’st seen them women Jack-the-ripper kilt?” 
I do not remember ever having been more amazed 
than I was by this remark, and, although I could 
not but pity the want of refinement in this child’s 
associations which his remark manifested, I must 
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confess that it interested me very much. When I 
told him that I had not seen the Ripper’s victims 
the boy looked up in evident astonishment and 
doubt. Observing this, I shook my head and again 
said “No.” “But thou’st seen t’ places where they 
was kilt, Mester?” I seemed to strike my young 
questioner dumb with astonishment by answering 
in the negative. For a time he was silent and 
thoughtful. Then the subject presented itself to the 
little brain ina newlight. He looked up suddenly 
and said, “ Happen ’twas all lies, Mester?” This was 
spoken anxiously, as if fearful of my answer, “No! 
No!” I hastened to rejoin, “It was only too true, 
alas!” Fora time the wholesome-looking young 
rascal eyed me in silence, and then, in a tone of 
pitying indulgence for one who had so wasted his 
opportunities, he said, “‘ When Oi get to be a man 
Oi be goin’ oop to Loondon to see t’ places where 
them women was kilt !” 


The inhabitants of this interesting, but too little 
known locality are after all a cheerful and con- 
tented people, and all that can be written about 
their social qualities must be in their praise. No 
iron rails have as yet taken the place of high roads, 
and new ideas reach them but slowly. In conse- 
quence, the belief that “t’ owd fashont ways are t’ 
best” still obtains amongst them, and they exhibit, 
in their ways of speaking and acting, much that is 
primitive and pleasant. The rude picturesqueness 
of their whitewashed cottages is ‘but an outward 
presentment of the old-world aspect within. In 
some instances the pump which supplies the house- 
hold with water stands in the centre of the kitchen ; 
while in every sitting-room there hang from the 
walls rows of fire-irons and quaint old-time steel 
and brass utensils—all bright and clean. “ Grand- 
feyther’s and Grandmother’s” warming pans, 
covered with snow-white cases of crochet-work, 
keep company with the “slice” and “ spriddle ” 
instruments used in baking “pikelets” and a 
species of oatcake which forms the staple food of the 
people of the district. Upon the shelves there is 
usually a generous display of pewter plates and 
antique crockery, while old oak furniture—valuable, 
too, some of it—is plentiful. Everywhere in the 
cottages of these moorlanders there is a homelike 
air of cosiness and comfort. 

It is next to impossible, with one’s eyes resting 
on so many evidences of peace and rural prosperity, 
to refrain from drawing comparisons between the 
lives of these provincial folk, breathing the pure 
village air, and their less fortunate brethren who 
prefer to spend their days in the none-too-whole- 
some courts and alleys of our overcrowded cities. 

So powerfully does this sense of all-pervading 
tranquillity and contentment strike one who is 
fresh from the turmoil and trouble of town life, that 
I can compare one’s impression in visiting these 
dwellers by the river Manifold to nothing better 
than the soothing sensations one experiences when 
walking out of the false life and light of a theatrical 
morning performance into the pure air and bright 
sunshine of a summer’s afternoon. 

JAMES BUCKLAND, 
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THE SOLDIER’S 








STRATAGEM., 


THEIRS BUT TO DO OR DIE. 


BOUT twenty years subsequent to the “ War of 
Liberation,” as in Germany is the name for 
that triumphant series of victories by which 

the Allied Powers finally broke the tyranny of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, there were some military 
manceuvres in Silesia which brought together a 
number of officers and men who had taken part 
in the struggle. 

It was natural that when they gathered together 
in the evenings, in the garden of the little hostelry 
where they had quarters, stories should pass between 
them of what they had seen or heard ; and so it 
happened upon a fine summer’s evening, that one 
of their number told the following tale. 


It was after the great victory of Leipzig, but 
before the final overthrow of the tyrant at Waterloo. 
The Allied Powers had struck one great blow ; but 
still Napoleon’s power was great and his resources 
appeared inexhaustible. Although upon the battle- 





field of Leipzig the three sovereigns, Alexander of 
Russia, Francis of Austria, and Frederick William 
of Prussia, had knelt down together in the sight of 
all the army (Greek Church, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant side by side, regardless of creed) to give 
thanks to the God of Battles for the blow victor- 
iously struck on that day, yet the wonderful genius 
of Napoleon seemed to triumph over all obstacles 
and to defy defeat. It was not, therefore, an un 
broken career of victory that lay before the Allied 
Armies ; and, notwithstanding the fact that they were 
now upon the offensive rather than the defensive, 
and that they were preparing to carry war into the 
enemy’s quarters, yet from time to time they 
experienced small reverses, and had to act 
cautiously and warily in the pursuit of their wily 
foe. 

It came about, therefore, that somewhere during 
these two years of fighting, the exact time and place 
I do not know, the Allied Armies were in temporary 
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retreat before that of the French, and were 
anxiously looking for a place where they could 
make a stand in order to meet their foes with 
some chance of giving battle successfully. 

But they were very hard pressed, and above all 
things needed time in which to draw up the troops 
and get them into battle array. The scouts in the 
rear having given notice that the French army was 
fast approaching, some decisive measure had to be 
taken to hinder it, if possible, from overtaking the 
retreating ranks of the allies, and, therefore, the 
following order was given. 

A Russian regiment of infantry, under the 
command of Colonel Razoumikhine ; a battalion of 
German artillery, under the direction of its major ; 
and a small troop of cavalry, headed by a young 
captain, also a German—were told off to remain 
behind the main army in a small wood through 
which the rear of the Allied Armies was passing, and 
to hold in check the advance of the French troops ; 
whilst their compatriots drew up in battle array on 
a plain a few miles distant, where they would have 
a chance of meeting their foes successfully. 

It was hoped, when the order was given, that the 
main body of the French army was still at some 
considerable distance, and that the regiments 
seen by the scouts were but the advance columns, 
who would be likely to be easily held in ‘check 
by a small body of determined men, and might 
fall back upon the main body, or await their 
advance. 

The order hastily given was promptly obeyed. 
The regiment of infantry, together with the smaller 
companies ‘of artillery and cavalry, remained in the 
wood, whilst the rest of the army marched rapidly 
onwards. The Colonel and the Major were in- 
specting their resources and taking counsel how 
best to accomplish the object they had in view, 
when the scouts sent out to discover the exact 
position of the enemy came flying back with terrible 
news. 

“Tt is the whole body of the French army 
they reported. “It is no advance column, as we 
thought at first. The whole strength of the army 
is there. And they will be upon us, at their 
present rate of march, within an hour !” 

“Take me to see them !” said Colonel Razou- 
mikhine, biting his long moustache, and the scout 
conducted him to a small eminence from which 
could plainly be seen the steady advance of a large 
army—such an army as would sweep away from the 
face of the earth the small handful of men posted 
to check its advance. 

With a very grave face the Colonel rode back. 

“There is but one thing to do,” he said. “We 
must instantly march away after the main body of 
our army. ‘To stay here is impossible. It means 
simple annihilation for every man amongst us, 
whilst our mission would remain unfulfilled. We 
can no more hold back that advancing army than 
a child can stem the advance of the on-coming tide 
by its barrier of sand and stones! We must re- 
treat. ‘There is no time to lose. We must join 
the rest of the army and give them notice of 
this.” 

But the German, Major Hermann, looked the 
Russian full in the face and said quietly — 
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“You are talking nonsense, my friend. Our 
orders were to remain here and hinder the advance 
of the French army, and here we must remain till 
our work is done.” 

“So would we, with all my heart, was there but 
the ghost of a possibility of doing it. But there is 
not.” 

“That has nothing to do with us,” returned the 
Major calmly. “With results we have nothing 
whatever to do. We are here not to reason, but to 
obey. Not an inch do I stir out of this wood, be 
the end what it may.” 

“Tt is you who are talking nonsense now, 
Major,” answered the Russian impatiently. “ That 
order was given under a misapprehension. Only a 
madman would stand by and see his brave soldiers 
massacred, for that will be their fate if they stay 
here, when, by a timely retreat, they might do 
good service to their cause, as my soldiers will most 
certainly do if they join the rest of the army. Use 
your reason, man, Can we afford to have one of 
our finest regiments of infantry cut to pieces ? Would 
that serve the cause in any way ? Can dead men fight 
for their country and their religion ? Be reasonable, 
man ; be reasonable. I take the responsibility of this 
step. Let us instantly push on after the rest of the 
army, give them news of what we have seen, and do 
our share in the battle that must follow. Socan we 
serve the cause, and only so. - Stand not arguing 
longer, but give the word for an instant retreat.” 

But Major Hermann’s face looked as if carved in 
flint. 

“T will certainly argue no more,” he said. “‘ Here 
have I been bidden to make a stand, and out of 
this wood I do not stir until I have carried out my 
orders. I am in my place to obey and not to reason 
orargue. That is my last word.” 

The Colonel was biting his moustache in fruit- 
less irritation. 

“Go your own way!” he cried angrily. “See 
your brave fellows cut to pieces before your eyes 
if you will be such a mad fool! No man has ever 
called me coward yet, or dared to say that I feared 
danger or death: I would give my life gladly a 
hundred times over for the cause if any good could 
come of it ; but I will not stand by to see my men 
butchered in cold blood before my eyes. ‘That is 
not what was meant by our commanders. I go, 
and I take my men with me, and so I serve my 
country best.” 

“Over you, Colonel Razoumikhine, I have no 
authority,” answered the Major quietly. “If you 
choose to go, I cannot stop you. All I say is that 
I and my men remain here and carry out our orders. 
Go your own way, and I go mine.” 

“‘Obstinate !” muttered the Colonel as he turned 
impatiently away ; but he saw that words were 
wasted on the German, and he refrained from 
speaking more. 

In ten minutes more he had all his regiment in 
marching order, and the word was given to march 
as rapidly as possible after the main body of the 
army. 

The Major sat looking quietly on, his face 
set and stern ; but he spoke no word, for he had 
no authority over the Russian Colonel and his 
men. 
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At that moment up rode the young Captain of 
the cavalry. 

“ Major,” he said, “ the Colonel is in the rights 
of this. It is sheer madness to stay. We shall 
simply be cut to pieces toa man. I am going off 
with him, back to the main body of the army. It 
is uscless to wait here to be butchered, seeing that 
to carry out our orders has become impossible. 
Surely you must see that for yourself! Surely you 
will come with us !” 

The Major turned upon the youth with eyes that 
flashed keenly beneath their bushy brows. 

“No, sir,” he answered sternly, “I will not go 
with you! Nor shall you stir a step out of this 
wood, where we were ordered to remain. Be very 
sure of that !” 

The lad fell back a pace and looked at the Major 
in some dismay. He was very young, as in times of 
warfare it often happens that captains are. He hada 
bright, open, boyish face and fair curly hair framing 
it. Doubtless he was the pride and the joy of some 
fond mother and sisters. Was it altogether strange 


’ that the love of life should burn hotly within him ? 


“ But, sir,” he expostulated, “ the Russian Colonel 
is going. He says it ismadnesstoremain. Ihave 
my men all drawn up waiting the word of com- 
mand. I did but come to ask you to listen to 
reason and to join us.” 

But something in the stern look of the Major 
caused the lad to pause and falier in his speech. 
He could not finish the sentence he had begun. 
‘The words died away on his lips. 

“Do you think you are going to leave this wood ? ” 
asked the Major grimly. 

“T am going with Colonel Razoumikhine,’ 
answered the Captain with would-be determination. 

“No, you are zof/” thundered the Major, with 
the flash in his eye that had overawed young 
Wagner before, and which fairly blazed upon him 
now. “No, youare not. You are going to obey 
orders, you and your company, and remain here 
till our duty is done.” 

“ But, Major ¥ 

“Silence, sir! It isnot for you to speak. It is 
for you to obey. Over you I have authority. I 
have none over Colonel Razoumikhine. _ If he goes, 
he goes—I cannot help it. But you !—do you think 
I will permit you to stir a step without leave ? 
Dare to give the word to your men—dare to dis- 
obey your orders, and I will have you shot dead 
before you have taken ten paces away. Now, sir, 
you have heard my word. ‘Take your choice ! ” 

The Captain looked in the face of the Major, and 
knew that he meant every word that he spoke. 
Nay, more : something in the intrepid courage and 
resolution of the veteran awakened in the heart of 
the youth all the martial fervour which had been 
for a moment quenched by the prospect of a help- 
less and indiscriminate slaughter. A sudden light 
leaped into his eyes. He threw up his head, and 
his answer was spoken in a very different tone. 

“ Major, you are right, and I was wrong. I am 
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ashamed I ever let such a thought enter my head. 
let me stand by you to the last—that is ail I ask. 
I will answer for my troopers. Let the Russians 
£0 too—if they will. 
the death!” ~ 


I and my men are yours to 
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The Major held out his hand, and for a moment 
the two met in a close grasp of brotherhood. 

“Well spoken, my brave Jad,” was all he said. 
“Tell your men that we Germans atleast will 
stand firm and obey orders. ‘Then come back to 
me: for we shall want all our wits about us if we 
are to live through the next hour.” 

“What does it matter if we live or die, if only 
we do our duty to the last?” cried the lad, as he 
galloped away. 

The Major looked after him with an almost 
tender light in his steadfast eyes. 

** Good lad !—brave lad !” he muttered to him- 
self. “I would I could at leastsave him. Hehas 
the making of a fine officer in him. I would save 
him for his country if I could !” 

Then he fell into a deep reverie, looking straight 
before him as he sat a little apart on his horse. 
His men were getting ready their guns. ‘There had 
been no panic, no excitement amongst the artillery. 
They were quietly watching the retreat of the 
Russians, as though it had no concern with them. 
Yet they knew that now only a handful of cavalry 
and this battery of artillery remained to face the 
fierce onslaught of the whole French army ! 

Captain Wagner came riding back after a brief 
time. 

“The men are content to remain,” he said briefly. 
“We shall have no trouble with them.” 

“Good !” answered the Major approvingly. He 
still remained fora few minutes quite still and quiet, 
and then said suddenly 

“How many trumpeters have you?” 

“ Four,” answered the Captain promptly. 

Again the Major remained musing for a brief 
while, and then, suddenly coming out of his reverie, 
he spoke in the clear decisive way characteristic of 
him. 

“Wagner,” he said, “there is but one hope for 
us in the face of our hopeless position before a 
whole army. By force we can do nothing. We 
must therefore seek what stratagem will do. Call 
up, then, yourtrumpeters. Tell them to ride hither 
and thither about the wood, and to blow all manner 
of signals—one answering the other, first here, then 
there, then yonder. Let them gallop their fastest 
from place to place, signalling as they go—that it 
may seem, perhaps, as though a great army were 
lying concealed here. Do you take me?” 

“Yes, Major. It shall be done!” cried the 
youth with brightening eyes. “I would we had a 
dozen, but we will see what the four can accom- 
plish.” 

All fear was past when there was anything to be 
done, and in a moment he had ridden back to his 
troop to give the necessary instructions. 

As for the Major, he addressed his men in similar 
terms. He ordered the guns to be horsed, and 
instructed the drivers to gallop hither and thither 
about the wood, that the very earth might seem to 
quake beneath the tread of the horses and the 
weight of the moving guns. Then he instructed 
them to emerge at intervals a little distance from 
the wood—sufficiently to show the scouts that guns 
were to be posted in such and such a spot. That 
being done, they would retire again into the wood 
—-as though just drawing back into shelter, then 
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gallop away to another spot and practise the same 
manceuvre there. : 

“If we can make it appear that we are ten times 
as many as we are, possibly they may hesitate to 
attack us,” said the Major in conclusion. “ Now, 
men, you have your orders. Do what you can. 
Nothing save a ruse can avail us ; but armies have 
been saved before now by stratagem, and we at 
least will try it.” 

The men caught at the idea with enthusiasm. 
To wait there to be massacred almost in cold blood 
by an overwhelming body of the enemy’s force was 
one thing ; to have work to do, and to do it with 
a chance of success, was quite another ; and in five 
minutes more the wood seemed absolutely alive. 
Blasts from the trumpets awoke the echoes, here, 
there, all over. The thunder of horse-hoofs, and 
the clatter and jingle inseparable from the moving 
of heavy artillery made the ground shake beneath 
the feet of the bystanders. ‘The horses, too, seemed 
to enter into the spirit of the scene, and galloped 
with a right good will under the urging of their 
drivers. ‘The horses of the cavalry caught the in- 
fection, and small bands divided and rushed hither 
and thither through all the little wood, showing 
themselves first here, then there, riding boldly out 
into the open in full view of the enemy’s scouts, as 
though to take notes of the position of the advan- 
cing army, and evincing an air of cool intrepidity 
which suggested the idea of immense reserve of 
power, then retiring again, to appear at some other 
point—they or their comrades—just after the 
fashion suggested by the veteran Major. 

As for the trumpeters, they were blowing all 
manner of signals from every corner of the wood, as 
though a whole army was setting itself in battle 
array. ‘The gunners did as the Major had bidden 
them—showed the muzzles of the guns first here, 
then there, as though every outstanding knoll of 
the wooded belt held its battery of artillery. 

For almost an hour this sort of thing went on, 
and the Major began to wonder why they did not 
hear the tread of the advancing army. He gal- 
loped his horse towards the little eminence which 
commanded the line of the enemy’s advance, and 
where a gun had been permanently planted. and 
surrounded by a few horsemen—to give the im- 
pression as though some general was watching and 
directing proceedings from thence—and, as he 
commenced the ascent, a scout he had posted there 
to bring him intelligence came riding down to 
meet him. 

“What are they doing?” asked the Major. 
“ Are they advancing upon us.” 

The man saluted and answered : 

“They have stopped this last twenty minutes. 
We saw their scouts riding towards the first ranks, 
and almost immediately a halt was called. Since 
then there has been no further advance. The 
scouts have been riding cautiously about, but 
Captain Wagner, and a small body with him, rode 
out towards them, and they fled helter-skelter down 
the decline. Since then the hinder ranks have 
ceased coming up. The whole army remains 
motionless in that plain below. I was about to 
bring you word of this.” 

The Major’s heart swelled within him. Now 
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had he at least accomplished to a certain extent 
the task with which he had been entrusted. The 
advancing army had been checked. Every minute’s 
halt was so much gain to the Allied Armies, who 
were perhaps by this time taking up the strong 
position where they had decided to halt and give 
battle. Doubtless the ruse practised by himself 
and his brave men would shortly be discovered. 
It was still probable enough that they might pay 
for their temerity with their lives ; but what mattered 
that so long as they had done what was entrusted 
to them to accomplish ? 

For another long hour the Major stood watching 
the motionless mass of men upon the plain a little 
below him, and during all this time the manceuvres 
which he had directed were carried out with more 
or less of vigour. As time passed by, he directed 
that there should be somewhat less signalling and 
motion—it must appear now as though the army 
holding the wood had got into position, and was 
quietly awaiting the moment when they would open 
fire upon the advancing ranks of the foe. 

There was considerable to-ing and fro-ing 
amongst the scouts and th: messengers of the 
French army. The Major saw at last that some- 
thing was being arranged, and watched with 
breathless expectation for the moment when the 
advance would be made. 

Captain Wagner had behaved with the greatest 
spirit and intrepidity in preventing the close 
approach of any of the French scouts, and riding 
down upon them—first from one place and ther 
from) another, whenever they ventured to approach 
too near. But still it was possible enough that 
some of their number had contrived to obtain a 
clearer insight into the situation, and had returned 
with the news that the wood was only occupied by 
a mere handful of men. It could only be a matter 
of time, thought the Major, how soon the ruse was 
discovered ; but he knew that the Commander-in- 
Chief, or one of the Sovereigns themselves, would 
send post haste to draw them off from their perilous 
position the moment the armies had taken up firm 
ground and could await the advance of the French. 
All hinged upon whether this summons of release 
should come before the French discovered their 
mistake. 

Yes, the closely serried ranks were getting into 
motion. Of that there could be no doubt. The 
Major set his teeth and his eyes gleamed strangely 
under their bushy brows. 

“ My brave fellows!” he said almost sadly, “I 
would I could have saved you. But all that we 
can do now is to sell our lives as dearly as we 
can !” 

But hardly had these words been muttered 
through his shut teeth before he uttered a startled 
cry of astonishment. 

“They are not advancing !—they are retreating!” 
he exclaimed. “We are saved! We are saved ! 
They are taking another route. ‘They believe that 
a strong force—the whole army, perhaps, is con- 
cealed in this wood. Were we so many as they 
believe, we could mow them down with fearful loss. 
We are saved! Those brave fellows will not have 
to pay for their bravery with the price of their 
lives |” 
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At that moment up galloped Captain Wagner, 
his face, which was deeply flushed from exertion, 
shining with the exultation of victory and triumph. 

“ Major! Major ! they are retreating !” he cried 
with almost boyish enthusiasm. “Was ever such 
a thing before ?” 

But then, as the Major turned a kindly face upon 
him, and uttered a few brief but trenchant words 
of commendation for his conduct and that of his 
troop, the lad’s face suddenly changed, and he said 
with drooping head— 

“If only I had not tried to play the coward at 
the outset! Major, I think I would cut off my 
right hand to wipe out the memory of that dis- 
grace ?” 

“ Nay, boy ; nay,” said the elder officer kindly. 
“Tt was a natural qualm. We cannot all be 
seasoned in one campaign, and the Colonel had 
much reason on his side, albeit I have always held 
that the soldier has nothing to do with reason—his 
duty is just to obey. But you have learnt your 
lesson, boy ; you have learnt your lesson. And it 
is one that once learnt will not be forgotten.” 

“T am sure it will not,” answered the Captain 
fervently. 

There was no mistaking that the French army was 
in full retreat. The little wood echoed to the 
sound of the huzzahs of the Germans, as they 
watched the countermarch which was their own 
salvation. ‘The next thing was to rest and feed the 
gallant horses, who were almost worn out by the 
strenuous exertions of the past hours, and the men 
were equally ready to bivouac in the wood, before 
rejoining their comrades. 

The Major and the Captain, after having eaten 
and drunk, wandered about until the men should 
be ready for the march, and as they approached in 
their pacing the opposite confines of the wood they 
saw a little group of horsemen approaching. 

Captain Wagner shaded his eyes with his hand, 
and exclaimed in a few moments : 

“Why, it is the King himself! and with him 
the Emperor Alexander! They dismount from 
their horses and approach alone.” 

The two officers saluted respectfully as these 
Sovereigns came up to them. Both knew them 
well by sight, although they had never been brought 
into personal contact before. 

“What has happened here?” said King Fred- 
erick William. “We are told that the French 
army is falling back. We have heard no sound of 
skirmishing. What has occurred to change their 
purpose? What men have you with you here in 
this wood? And what have you done?” 

“May it please your Majesty, we have here a 
battery of artillery and a single troop of horsemen 
under the command of this brave young man, 
Captain Wagner. Our orders were to strive and 
hold the wood against what was supposed to be a 
few advance regiments of the army, until eur own 
had taken up its position. But we quickly per- 
ceived that it was not only an advance guard, but 
the whole French army that was bearing down 
upon us, and therefore to engage would be useless 
and hopeless. Our only chance lay in strategy.” 

“What strategy ?” asked the King quickly ; and 
the Major modestly told his story, and explained 
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exactly what had been done. He spoke little 
enough of his own share in it, but gave warm 
praise to the young cavalry Captain, who stood 
beside him with glowing face. The Sovereigns 
listened with rapt attention, throwing in here a 
quick question, here a pertinent remark, but with- 
out losing a word of the narrative as it proceeded. 
The face of the King was full of satisfaction and 
approval, but upon the Emperor’s brow a cloud 
slowly gathered. 

“You say that your artillery and this young 
Captain’s troop of cavalry were all the force you had 
here ?” he questioned at last in a quick, stern tone. 

“Yes, your Majesty,” replied the Major. 

“Hum!” returned the Emperor. “I thought 
that a Russian regiment of infantry was also told 
eff to remain here and hold the wood. Why do 
you not speak of them? What part did they take ?” 

The Major’s face changed in expression. He 
had answered before with all frankness and readi- 
ness. Now he seemed reluctant io speak. 

“ Major,” said the King a little sternly, “the 
Emperor must be answered.” 

Then the Major spoke, and spoke with a re- 
pressed urgency that was in great contrast to the 
quiet calmness of his manner before. 

“May it please your Majesty,” he said, “the 
Russian regiment was here ; but when the news 
came that it was the whole army advancing, our 
case did indeed seem perfectly hopeless. What 
was to be done? We knew that had this thing 
been known half an hour earlier this duty would 
never have been put upon us. ‘The regiment was 
the flower of the Russian infantry. To lose it 
would be a terrible blow to the army. The 
Colonel, who loves his brave men, could not face 
the thought of seeing them helplessly slaughtered 
like so many sheep. That was not war—that was 
massacre—and it seemed our only fate. For him- 
self he had no fear. He would have laid down his 
life for the cause a dozen times over. But his 
men—his heart bled for them. By their life they 
might still serve the cause. Their slaughter would 
be a heavy blow to it. We took counsel together, 
and he gave the word to march after the rest. He 
knew that that is what would have been ordered 
had all been known ; and as for the idea of this 
ruse—that had not yet entered into our heads. 
We thought only of being killed to a man here in 
the wood.” 

“But you stayed—you and Captain Wagner,” 
said the Emperor, whose face looked as if carved in 
flint. 

“ Your Majesty, our companies were small and 
of no great importance. They could be spared. 
Their loss would strike no blow to the Allies. 
And hardly had the Russians marched away before 
this thought entered my head of striving to trick 
the enemy, whom it was hopeless to think of other- 
wise holding in check. The brave Captain here 
seconded me ably and well, so that, as you see, 
we were successful beyond our wildest hopes. We 


strove to hold them in check for a few hours, but 
we never thought of turning them back.” 

The Emperor, whose face was still very stern 
and set, and who was biting the ends of his grey 
moustache, now had his note-book in his hand. 
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“Tt was the regiment commanded by Colonel 
Razoumikhine, was it not?” he queried, and as the 
Major gave a silent assent, they all heard him 
mutter, as he made an entry in his book : 

“ That regiment must be decimated ; and the 
first to be shot must be the Colonel.” 

Captain Wagner turned a little pale, and fell 
back a step. ‘The Major stood where he was, his 
eyes fixed full upon the Emperor, who presently met 
the glance fixed upon him, and said, his face soft- 
ening and taking a new expression— 

“ You are a brave man, Major. I would my own 
Colonel had been such as you. Ask something of me 
for yourself—no matter what. I desire the pleasure 
of conferring some favour on you.” 

“May I indeed ask a favour of your Majesty ?” 
queried the Major. 

“Do so, I desire it of you,” replied the Emperor. 

“Then,” answered the Major quickly, “I 
earnestly pray you to pardon Colonel Razoumikhine 
and his brave men. Let them live to serve your 
Majesty and the cause. Pardon this one act of 
disobedience—for the circumstances were terribly 
hard. Forgive them, and spare them! If your 
Majesty is good enough to desire to do mc a favour, 
that is the one I would ask.” 

There was a softer light in the Emperor’s eyes. 
His stern face had taken a different expression. 
Detaching from his coat an order that he wore, he 
fastened it with his own hands upon the Major’s 
breast ; and as he did so he said 

“Not only are you a brave man, Major ; but you 
have a good heart. For your sake and at your 
request I will pardon the Colonel and spare the 
lives of himself and those I had doomed to die 
with him. It shall not be said of Alexander of 
Russia that he denied the boon asked of him at his 
own request by the bravest soldier it has ever been 
his lot to meet !” 


The story thus related by an elderly officer in the 
garden of the little inn that warm evening was 
received with enthusiasm and acclamation by the 
company gathered round the table. Although the 
speaker had not been there at the time, nor was 
personally acquainted with the gallant Major, the 
hero of the story, he had served in the Allied Armies 
during the War of Liberation, and had heard every 
detail of the successful stratagem from men who 
had been under the orders of the Major at the time. 

At a table a short distance off, but well within 
ear-shot, sat a bent old man, with something 
military in his aspect. His back had been turned 
to the company during the recital of the tale, but 
nevertheless he had evidently listened to it with 
profound attention, as some of the young officers 
had casually observed. 

At the close of the tale wine was called for, and 
when the host brought it out, one young soldier 
sprang to his feet, and waving his glass above his 
head cried lustily— 

“Three cheers for the brave Major! Let us 
drink his health, gentlemen !” and in a moment 
the whole company was on its feet. 

“ Ay, let us drink his health here in Silesia !’ 


> 


cried the officer who had told the story, “for if my 
memory does not deceive me it was from Silesia 
that he came. Here is to the health of the brave 
Major, if he be living yet—and all honour to 
his memory if he be passed away. And may 
Germany never want such men as he to lead her 


sons ‘to victory or death when she has need of 


them !” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Honour to the brave 
Major! Here is to the health of the Major! 
Hoch ! Hoch! Hoch!” cried the soldiers as they 
filled their glassesand waved them above their heads 
before drinking their toast ; and it was only when 
they resumed their seats again, that one amongst 
their number observed that the old man at the next 
table had kept his seat despite the general enthu- 
siasm, and was leaning his head upon his hand as 
though somewhat overcome. 

“Come, sir,” cried the young officer. “ Will you 
not join our toast, for the glory of Germany and 
your own countryman? You have the air of a 
soldier yourself. Perhaps you have borne arms for 
your country in your day. Come and join us in 
drinking a brave man’s health ; for I am sure you 
must have heard the story, and that your heart will 
echo our words of praise,” and so speaking he 
filled a glass and held it out to the old man. 

The latter rose and came slowly forward. There 
was no mistaking him when he stood up. Aged 
and worn and feeble as he now was, and bearing 
the scars of many wounds, he was every inch the 
soldier, and it did not take a very keen eye to see 
that he owed his present enfeebled condition as 
much to wounds received in battle as to the flight 
of time. 

He came and leaned his hands upon the table, 
and looked with a strange expression upon the ring 
of expectant faces round him. Something in his 
aspect arrested instant attention. Nobody spoke, 
but all eyes were fixed upon the fine old face that 
quivered for a moment, and then grew quiet and 
calm. 

** Gentlemen,” said the old man in a clear voice, 
**] have indeed heard your story, and I thank you 
for it, sir,” he said with a slight bow towards the 
senior officer who had told it. “You can little 
know, indeed, with what feelings I listened to it. 
But, gentlemen ”—and here his hands, which had 
been toying with the button of his overcoat, and 
which he now unfastened sufficiently to show that 
upon the inner one he wore pinned a peculiar order, 
unlike any which the younger soldiers had ever 
seen before—“ let me tell you this one thing : when 
the Emperor of Russia, in the wood that day, 
pinned this order upon my breast with his own 
hands, my heart did not beat with so much pride 
and joy and love for my country as it did just now 
when you stood up with such generous acclamations. 
Gentlemen, I thank you for them. I know that 
when Germany next wants her sons to fight for her, 
there will be no lack of brave and generous men 
to lead her sons into the battle !” 

And the old man turned away with a face that 
quivered with emotion. 

It was Major Hermann himself. 
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J Desh of he Our ideas as to ocean depths will about on a landing quay, it should all have come out 
! vsea, have to be enlarged a little. H.M.S. of one ship. They will therefore welcome the 
Penguin has been sounding in 23° following particulars of what is reported to be the 
40'S. 175° 10’W., near La Rance Bank, south-east _largest cargo on record—that brought by the 
P of the Fiji Islands, and after letting out 4,900 Georgic on her maiden voyage from New York to 
fathoms of line iost the end of it. In1888 Captain Liverpool. In addition to 750 cattle, 9,000 sheep, 
; Aldrich found a depth of 4,428 fathoms sixty miles and 3,000 quarters of beef, she brought 136,000 
: to the south of this, but the greatest depth hitherto bushels of wheat, 90,000 bushels of corn, and 
recorded was 4,655 fathoms in the North Pacificto —_—_2,000 sacks of flour. Besides these she had 550 
the east of Japan. The Pacific has long been bales of cotton, 1,800 bags of oilcake, 1,800 cases 
known to be our deepest ocean. According to Dr. of oatmeal, 1,700 boxes of bacon, 300 barrels of 


Karsten, who has been recently revising the esti- 
: mates of ocean depths, its mean is 2,094 fathoms, 
its area nearly 68,000,000 square miles, and its 
volume 161,000,000 cubic miles. This curious 
inquiry was first seriously undertaken by Kriimmel, 
in 1878, who divided the open oceans into five- 
degree squares and the enclosed seas into one-degree 
squares, and computed the mean depth of each 
square as nearly as was possible with existing 
soundings. His corrected result for the combined 
oceans gave a depth of 1,815 fathoms. With our later 
knowledge Dr. Karsten now makes the mean depth 
1,912 fathoms, the Atlant'c and Arctic oceans 
together having a mean of 1,728 fathoms, the 
Indian having one of 1,965 fathoms, and the 
Antarctic only averaging 820. The deepest sound- 
ing in the Atlantic is 4,561 fathoms off Porto 
Rico in the West Indies. So that the Pacific is 
at least 339 fathoms deeper than this, and 245 
fathoms deeper than it was thought to be. The 
Penguin is to try again, and is having more piano 
wire sent out to her for the purpose of “ further 
sounding the deep C,” as Lord Kelvin calls it, so 
we may expect greater depths in a month or so, 
unless, as has been suggested, some pelagic mon- 
sters have been amusing themselves with the 
sounding-bob. 





Readers of the “ Leisure Hour ” are 
aware of the enormous quantity of goods 
of which a vessel’s cargo consists, and 
of the impossibility of realising that, when spread 
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provisions, 9,000 packages of lard, 3,900 barrels of 
resin, 700 barrels of glucose, 1,0co cases of canned 
goods, 300 packages of soap, 4oo barrels of wax, 
300 barrels of bark extract, 1,000 barrels of 
lubricating oil, 100 tons of wood, 3,000 packages 
oi acetate of lime, 150 barrels of oxide of zinc, and 
10,000 packages of cooperage stock. As the 
Georgic is, we suppose, good for a dozen trips 
a year, a simple sum in arithmetic will show what 
she is likely to be responsible for, and probably 
enlarge the views of a few of us as to what a 
multitude of miscellanea is included under that 
innocent-looking word “ imports.” 


Co-operators may be pleased to 
know that among the few trades of 
the world in the hands of the labourers is that of 
the emery quarrymen. Emery comes from the 
island of Naxos in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
whence it has been exported for the last two 
centuries and more. The beds are in the north- 
east of the island, the deposit extending into some 
of the neighbouring islands, the emery being found 
in lenticuiar masses resting on layers of schist in 
limestone almost identical with Parian marble, the 
finest marble known, which comes from the island 
of Paros close by. There are about three hundred 


Emery. 


men engaged in the trade, all of whom have to be 
married before they are admitted to the fraternity. 
The material is much too hard to be dug out or 
even blasted. 


Great fires are lighted round the 
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blocks till the natural cracks expand with the 
heat, and levers are then inserted to prise them 
apart. ‘This system is continued until the blocks 
are reduced in size to masses of a foot cube 
or less, and they are then shipped as if they were 
coals. There are said to be twenty million tons 
yet available at Naxos, and last year’s export was 
3,950 tons. Emery is essentially alumina of a 
bluish colour, but is often impure, and varies in 
hardness with the iron and silica it contains. It 
is one of the hardest substances known, coming 
next to the diamond, and among its crystalline 
forms known to jewellers are the ruby and the 
sapphire. When prepared for use in this country 
it is broken into small lumps, crushed with stampers, 
sifted and elutriated in running water, so as to sepa- 
rate it by deposit into different degrees of fineness. 
When compressed into wheels it is largely used by 
engineers for smoothing and polishing iron castings ; 
it is also used for cutting and polishing stone, and 
grinding glass stoppers into bottles; plate glass 
manufacturers gtind down their sheets with it ; and 
it is familiar in the household in the form of emery 
cloth. 


In the museum of the Royal United 
Service Institution, now appropriately 
placed at the Banqueting House in 
Whitehall, is a capital collection of models, which, 
besides the great models of the battles of ‘T'rafaigar 
and Waterloo, includes a few remarkably good 
examples of ancient and modern ships of war. 
These ship models have recently been increased 
by the addition of one of H.M.S. Powerful, which 
is claimed to be the most perfect example of 
modelling in existence, and is said to have cost 
#800. ‘There is nothing incredible in this, for 
ordinary ship models are worth from two to three 
hundred pounds apiece, and even the familiar 
models of our lifeboats are reported to run to fifty 
pounds. The cost of the models naturally suggests 
an inquiry as to that of the full-sized ship. On 
this matter a good deal of information was given 
by Professor Elgar, at the summer meeting of the 
Institute of Naval Architects, in his comparison of 
the relative cost of vessels built by private firms 
and vessels built in the Government dockyards. 
In the dockyards the average cost of a first-class 
battleship, such as the Roya/ Sovereign, is £843,590, 
while the vessels of a similar class built in private 
yards average out at £882,792 each. ‘The first- 
class sheathed protected cruisers, like the Royal 
Arthur, are built in the dockyards for £397,026, 
while the private yards produce them for £ 374,181. 
The first-class unsheathed protected cruisers, like 
the £dgar and the Hawke, cost in the dockyards 
4,402,231, while those of a similar class turned 
out from the private yards cost £360,565. The 
second-class sheathed cruisers, like the Brildiant, 
cost in the dockyards £214,740, while the private 
yards build them for an average of £186,631. The 
second-class unsheathed cruisers, like the Afo//o, 
cost £189,772 in the dockyards, as against 
£174,936 when built privately ; and the third- 
class cruisers, like the ad/as, cost £157,222, as 
against £123,050. Taking the fleet through, 


The Cost of 
Warships. 
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Professor Elgar is of opinion that Government- 
built ships should be about ten per cent. cheaper 
than those from the outside shipbuilders, although 
it is evident from the instances given that this ideal 
state of affairs does not at present exist. Enormous 
as the cost of these vessels may seem, it should be 
borne in mind that, owing to the increased use of 
machinery and the decreased cost of material, it is 
now possible to build ships of war as well as ships 
of commerce for half the money that it would 
have required thirty or forty years ago. 


Among the more noteworthy boats 
of the world are the large sea-going 
canoes in which the natives of the 
Gilbert Archipelago, on the Equator, travel from 
island to island. ‘These are 72 feet long, 6 feet 
broad, and 6 feet deep from the deck to the keel. 
On the windward side 30 feet away from the hull 
they carry a shuttle-shaped outrigger which is 50 
feet long and 18 inches in diameter. These canoes 
are all made of drift-wood, as there is no tree in the 
islands big enough for them. ‘The hulls are of thin 
boards in short lengths, accurately fitted and bound 
to a framework with sinnet, no nails being used in 
the construction. The design is well adapted for 
speed, the lines, though rather straight, being easy 
and graceful. ‘The sails are lofty, triangular, and 
made of mat, and though tacking is necessarily 
laborious, the natives manage to work to windward 
with considerable success. 


Gilbert Island 
Canoes. 


There is a famine in the sardine 
fishery, the supply being unequal to 
the demand. Originally the sardine was a species 
of herring caught off the coast of Sardinia ; for 
many years it has been the French name for pilch- 
ard ; and to a large extent it would seem nowadays 
to be the French for sprat. ‘The pilchards come 
in every year from the deep Atlantic to be sighted 
in the shallows of Olonne during the first week in 
May. From the rsth to the 3oth they are at Le 
Croisic ; about June 6th they are at Audierne ; and 
by the 15th they have generally reached Douar- 
nenez. But by the time they have got there it has 
become evident that the catch will not suffice to 
supply the canneries, and so sprats from the estuary 
of the Seine between Havre and Honfleur are sent 
off to Douarnenez and Concarneau to make up the 
quantities required. The Breton fisheries are about 
two hundred years old, those of La Vendée being 
much more recent and on a smaller scale, a La 
Vendée sardine chaloupe with a dozen nets being 
worth from £80 to £100, while the Breton boats 
have a larger number of nets and average £160 in 
value. ‘The fresh fish are almost unknown as 
food, the whole catch being brought ashore to be 
washed in salt water, salted, beheaded, soaked in 
vats of brine, and dried either in the sun or in 
ovens. When dried the fish are cooked in boiling 
oil with spices, and when cold are packed in the 
familiar tin boxes made during the winter. The 
boxes are all tested before being sent out, labelled, 


Sardines. 
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and packed in sawdust. They are placed in boiling 
water ; if the box is not convex when drawn out of 
the water there is a defect somewhere, and if, when 
cooled, it remains convex, it is also defective, so that 
housekeepers should avoid all boxes which have a 
bulgy appearance. The French now use ground 
bait for their sardines, the bait being the salted 
hard roe of the cod which is imported in shiploads 
from Norway, and is by no means an unimportant 
item in the cost of the fishery. 


— | 


A food inspector must evidently not 
take his occupation too seriously if he 
desires to be comfortable. He is not 
a welcome guest with the small tradesman, and if 
there is one maxim the law never has lost sight of it 
is that of “let the buyer beware.” Our Acts of 
Parliament as to the adulteration of foods, liquors, 
and drugs are so complicated and contradictory 
that, literally, “we none of us know where we are.” 
It seems to be clear enough that the adulterator 
is so carefully hedged round with safeguards that 
the path of the avenger is strewn with difficulties, 
not a few of them of magistrates’ making. Some 
magistrates decide one way, some another, and most 
of them take the usual judicial delight in depreci- 
ating expert evidence. The inspector, though ap- 
pointed by the community for his special duties, is 
generally treated as a common informer and assumed 
to be actuated by spite. It is difficult to imagine a 
more hopeless task than that of getting a convic- 
tion. One would imagine that nothing could be 
easier than buying something at a shop, having 
the purchase verified, and getting it analysed ; but 
in reality nothing is more difficult, if the require- 
ments of the law are to be complied with. The 
inspector has to show his hand from the outset ; 
he must take only a certain quantity in a certain 
way, and, while doing so, must recite certain caba- 
listic words ; .and if he inserts a word or misplaces 
one in this official formula the prosecution fails, 
no matter how adulterated the goods may be. 
Surely some youthful member of Parliament might 
take up this adulteration question and see it 
through, though old age might come upon him 
in the hour of his triumph. At present the thing 
isa farce and only fit for an episode in a Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera. Is there any reform of more 
vital importance to the democracy? Could not 
“ pure food” be madea “ plank ” in the democratic 
platform now that “democratic” is as sweet a word 


weg electorate as Mesopotamia was to the old 
ady ? 


The Adultera- 
tion Acts. 


We are hearing a great deal now 
about horseless carriages, as if such 
things had never been heard of before. 
As long ago as 1759, Dr. Robison of Glasgow was 
in consultation with James Watt on the subject. 
Four years afterwards, Cugnot built a locomotive 
steam carriage in Paris, and advocated it as a sub- 


Horseless 
Carriages. 
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stitute for horses in the handling of field artillery. 
When experimented with in 1769 this machine got 
rather out of control, and went clean through a 
brick wall ; next year Cugnot made another attempt 
on improved lines, and tried it in the streets of 
Paris, but just as it passed where the Madeleine 
now is, it toppled over as it turned a corner and 
caused so much alarm that it was promptly locked 
up in the arsenal to prevent further damage. Two 
years after this, Oliver Evans, an American, invented 
a steam carriage, and in 1787 he obtained the 
monopoly of steam carriages for Maryland. Then, 
in 1784, Symington, of steamboat fame, was making 
a model of a road carriage, which in 1786 he 
exhibited to the professors of Edinburgh ; but the 
roads were so bad that it stuck in the mud and 
kicked over in the ruts, and there was an end of it 
amid laughter. The same year William Murdock 
built a horseless carriage while at Redruth in Corn- 
wall. Of this let Dr. Smiles tell the story : 


Small though the machine was, it went so fast on one 
occasion that it fairly outran its inventor. It seems that 
one night, after returning from his duties at the Redruth 
mine, Murdock determined to try the working of his model 
locomotive. For this purpose he had recourse to the walk 
leading to the church, about a mile from the town. It was 
rather narrow, and was bounded on each side by high 
hedges. The night was dark, and Murdock set out alone to 
try his experiment. Having lit his lamp, the water boiled 
speedily, and off started the engine with the inventor after 
it. He soon heard distant shouts of terror. It was too 
dark to perceive objects ; but he found, on following up the 
machine, that the cries proceeded from the worthy pastor of 
the parish, who, going towards the town, was met on this 
sonely road by the hissing and fiery little monster, which he 
subsequently declared he had taken to be the Evil One, 7x 


propria persona, 


Murdock’s pupil, Richard Trevithick, also invented 
a horseless carriage ; he took out a patent for it in 
1802, and drove the first he made full size through 
the streets of Camborne, and with Vivian drove it 
under steam from Camborne to Plymouth, whence 
it was shipped to London, and exhibited where 
Euston Station now stands. On the City Road, too, 
ran Hancock’s steam coach. In fact, with “Steam 
on Common Roads” before them, engineers must 
gmile at the present enthusiasm. With our greatly 
improved roads and proper care on the part of those 
in charge, there is no reason at all why such 
carriages should not work successfully, if the Acts 
of Parliament passed in the interest of the horse- 
owners were repealed. Our legislators have never 
favoured horseless traffic— witness the way in which 
they have treated steam-rollers and traction-engines ; 
though it must not be overlooked that badly built 
houses may be dangerously shaken by heavily 
moving machinery. Steam, however, is not so likely 
to furnish the motive power as oil or electricity. 
One of the most entertaining features of this revived 
interest in what it is the fashion to call automobility, 
is the series of laments as to the supersession of the 
horse expressed in almost exactly the same terms 
as in Trevithick’s day. The railways also were to 
have wiped out the horses, but have they? There 
are more horses now than there ever were. 






















“EARTH HATH MAN 











This spirited tune for “ 
James Marsh, the Hambridge Poet and Fiddler. 
Men marching through the snow, chanting the song. 
others, and met at Jerusalem. 
familiar hymn. 


EARTH hath many a noble city ; 
Bethlehem, 
Out of thee the 
Came to rule His Israel. 


thou dost all excel : 
Lord from Heaven 


Fairer than the sun at morning 
Was the star that told His birth, 

To the world its God 
Seen in fleshly form on earth. 


announcing, 


Jesu, 


Unto Thee, with ¢ 
And the Spirit, 


Earth hath many a Noble City” 
The author tells how he fancies he sees the three Wise 


Their names were Gaspar, Balthazzar, and Melchior. 





Y A NOBLE CITY,” 


OR, THE WISE MEN’S MARCH. 
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was written by an old Somerset labourer, 


They each came a different way, unbeknown to the 
We append the 


Eastern sages at His cradle 
Make oblations rich 

See them give, in deep devotion, 

and frankincense, and myrrh. 


and rare ; 


Gold, 


Sacred gifts of mystic meaning : 
Incense doth their God disclose, 
Gold the King of kings proclaimeth, 
Myrrh His sepulchre foreshows. 


Whom the Gentiles worshipp’d 
At Thy glad Epiphany, 


30d the Father 


glory be. 














THE GLAMOU 


T must be over forty years since chess threw its 
a 2 glamour over me, but what is such a fleeting 
flash of time to the venerable age of the king 
of games? When our savage ancestors were 
wandering, woad painted, in the mighty forests of 
ancient Britain, chess could number its age by 
centuries, and the philosophers of India and 
China were puzzling gravely over the ingenious 
devices called problems of chess. 


In our British Museum may be seen a work 
on chess containing original problems. ‘The date 





R OF CHESS. 
of this copy is 1257, but the original may be much 
older. 

The diagrams are drawn neatly enough, and the 
pieces are indicated by their names. ‘The squares 
are not coloured, this being a modern innovation. 
The pieces belonging to one side are in black ink, 
and the others in red. ‘There is a diagram given 
also, on which the pieces are all placed on their 
proper squares, and this serves as a guide to the 
unlearned. Nevertheless, some information from 
an expert is usually required as to conditions, etc. 
One problem I can easily describe. All the sixteen 
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pawns are placed diagonally on the board, in the 
form of the letter x ; a knight is placed on king’s 
knight’s third, and is required to take off all the 
pawns in thirty moves. 


AN ANCIENT PROBLEM, 
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What is the least number of moves in which the knight 
can take all the pawns? 
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The Arabic MS. at the British Museum says 30 moves. 


This is hardly chess, but is not without interest. 
The name of this book is “Shethrani Baseri,” and 
the press mark “ Add : 7515.” 


Another curious work in the same library is 
Dr. Hyde’s “ Syntagma dissertationum,” edited by 
Dr. Sharpe. ‘This has a diagram showing that the 
number of squares, and of pieces, in the ancient 
game was the same as at present, though the 
names, and some of the powers, of the pieces are 
different. The king is called “shah,” and has, I 
believe, the same move as our king. Instead of 
the queen (a personage hardly according with 
Eastern ideas) a piece called “ pherz ” occupies the 
seat of honour by the king, but has very little 
power, moving but one square at a time. The 
other pieces are “ ruchs,” on the castles’ squares ; 
“ pharas,” on the knights’ squares ; “ phils,” on the 
bishops’ squares ; and “pyades” for pawns. ‘The 
differences in the moves we have not space to ex- 
plain; but anyone wishing for further details 
can obtain them in Dr. Falkener’s “ Ancient and 
Oriental Games,” recently published by Longmans. 


A very curious, though not ancient, work on the 
game was shown to me lately. It was published 
in 1885, in Benares, by Syama Kisora, the author, 
and its object is the very laudable one of explaining 
English chess and problems to the young Hindu. 

About 100 beautifully printed diagrams are given, 
the pieces on them being from English type, while 
the conditions are printed in Hindustani, like the 
rest of the book. 

It is easy to distinguish the two-move problems 
from the brevity of the solutions ; and the first I 
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tried to solve yiclded at once—probably it was an 
old friend. 
The composers’ names are not given, but they 
are evidently in some cases modern compositions. 
In looking through the letterpress many English 


words are found, such as “ Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia” and “ Maunder,” showing the familiar 
sources from which our Hindu enthusiast got his 
information. 

Let us hope that the contents of this book have 
partly repaid to the Orientals the great debt that the 
West has owed them for so many centuries—ever 
since some wandering Crusader (perhaps) brought 
over an Eastern chess-board and men to teach the 
royal game to Western barbarians. 


But to come back to “the whisperings of our 
petty borough,” I have lived to see most of the 
chess masters of my generation pass away. 

Staunton and Morphy, the old and the young 
giant, have long been gone. A contrast they were, 
as in play so in personality. 

Massive and somewhat ponderous in person was 
the first, and grand was his game; while Paul 
Morphy, in his palmy days (and bandanna hat), was 
a slim and quiet youth, looking diffident and timid, 
and giving no idea of the brilliant genius which 
lurked within. 

No set match between these two chess masters 
was ever played, but Staunton had the worst of it 
in some casual games, and probably the astute 
lawyer was better occupied in attending to his 
clients and completing his edition of Shakespeare 
than he would have been in risking his hardly 
earned laurels in a formal contest with the dazzling 
young American. 

At the time I first remember the chess world 
Staunton edited the “Illustrated London News ” 
column ; and his figure was a well-known one at 
many a chess resort. “Simpson’s” and the West- 
minster Chess Club were among the most cele- 
brated of these ; and he would also often be 
present at any remarkable chess contest, such as 
those which take place annually between the Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities. 


To increase the attractions of these matches 
“blindfold” exhibitions were given at the same 
time, and it was at one of the earliest of these 
that I met the celebrated man. I cannot say that 
I remember much of him, being too deeply 
absorbed in my game against the blindfolded Dr. 
Zukertort to take much notice of the outer world. 

The personality of Dr. Zukertort was not to be 
forgotten. His grave, thin face, stiff shoulders, and 
slight figure were remarkable in themselves, and 
the effect was heightened by his curious broken 
English. He was, I think, of Austrian extraction, 
and for some years tutor to the young French Prince 
of tragic memory, son of the ‘Third Napoleon. 

He did much good chess work in editing various 
papers and magazines, besides contending in more 
than one match for the championship of the world, 
and taking a high place in several tournaments. 
He was about to edit a chess manual when he 
suddenly expired at his favourite chess room, 
Simpson’s, in the Strand. 
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His chief forte was analysis ; and in blindfold 
play he was also strong, though not quite equal to 
his rival Blackburn, who is perhaps the greatest 
master of the blindfold game that ever existed. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated I will explain 
that in so called “blindfold chess” the single 
player sits in a corner, out of sight of the games, 
and the moves, as made, are called to him in suc- 
cession by a teller. He then calls out his reply to 
each, and has to keep in his head a complete record 
of the ever-changing positions in each of a dozen 
or more games going on simultaneously. 

To the average chess player such a feat as this 
at first appears absolutely impossible, and he is 
tempted to fancy there must be collusion between 
the blindfold player and the teller ; but I can as- 
sure him, from personal experience on more than 
one occasion, that this is not the case. There is 
no trickery whatever. 


Another chess exhibition, which was then very 
popular, is, however, founded on deceit ; for the 
Automaton, which was supposed to beat all comers 
out of his own wooden head, was merely a case in 
which was conccaled a real player. 

The only one I remember playing against was then 
occupied by Mr. Gunsberg, a clever young enthu- 
siast, since risen to a high rank in the chess world, 
and one of the combatants in the tournament 
not long since concluded at Hastings. 


In this recent contest many a reputation has been 
made or marred. The young American, Pillsbury 
(the name seems tohave a medical flavour), who won 
the first prize so brilliantly, has been known but a 
short time in the chess world ; and the way in which 
he has defeated such veterans as Steinitz, Blackburn, 
Bird, Tchigorin, and Mason, isa great surprise to 
all. Most of us would have put Tarrasch and 
Lasker before him also. He seems to have come 
down upon us like his countryman Morphy ; and 
his victories, if less brilliant, have been even more 
decisive. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the 
tournament was the poor position taken by Steinitz, 
so lately the champion of the world. In some 
measure his defeat by Lasker had prepared us for 
it ; but it is hard to believe that the sturdy champion, 
who made such an example of Blackburn a few 
years ago, is really losing his supremacy. He 
looked to me, when I saw him last, likely to be in 
good chess form for many years. He was thena 
picture of health and strength, such as he appears 
in his portrait given in “Chess Life Pictures.” 

The way in which the daily papers, not to 
mention the weekly, reported this tournament was 
indeed remarkable. 

Some of the great dailies gave a column at a time 
to its description. ‘This brings us to an important 
part of our subject—the Literature of Chess. 


To begin at the beginning, a treatise on “ The 
game and play of the Chesse” was issued in 
1476 from the press established by Caxton. This 
was long supposed to be the first book printed in 
England. 
Museum, under glass. 


It is in the King’s library of the British 
Ever since that time the 
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game has held its own in England, though it was 
not till many years later that the true literature of 
chess sprang up in this country. 

Some of our first chess books were translations 
from the Italian, for Italy and Spain were homes 
of chess before it had gained much hold on Eng- 
land. A treatise by Sir William Jones relating to 
ancient Indian chess was one of the first impor- 
tant chess works ; but the chess book which first 
appealed successfully to the popular mind in 
England was “The Handbook,” by Howard 
Staunton. This was followed shortly after by the 
“ Praxis,” by the same author, and these are still, 
though partly obsolete, standard works. Captain 
Kennedy’s “ Waifs and Strays” is an amusing series 
of chess sketches. After it followed a long list of 
chess works of all kinds, some being valuable 
manuals by celebrated players, and some collections 
of games by such well-known amateurs as Howard 
Taylor, ete. 

Others, again, and their name is legion, are 
devoted to the problem art ; and some of these are 
edited by well-known authors and poets, such as 
the Brothers Pierce and others ; and many of our 
leading problem composers have printed a volume 
of their own chess problems, with a brief essay on 
the art as a preface. 

Among the works dealing with the game one 
of the most useful is a little book called “Chess 
Synopsis,” by Mr. Cook. This is a_ successful 
attempt to enable a chess student whose time is 
limited to yaina thorough knowledge of the various 
ways of opening a game of chess. 

End-games have also been treated by various 
experts, such as Kling and Harrwitz; and this 
study will be found to border very closely on the 
art of solving problems, which undoubtedly had 
their origin in end-games. 

Students of these books on the best way to finish 
a game will naturally become problem-solvers ; a 
problem being in theory merely the end of a game 
at chess, divested of surplus pieces, and capable of 
being forced in a certain specified number of 
moves. 

That a mere game should have lasted so many 
centuries, have spread over the whole civilised 
world, and have collected around it such a wealth 
of literature, is indeed marvellous. 

Some will plead that chess is more than a game 
—that it is an art and a science ; and this may be 
partly true, for to construct a chess problem that 
shall possess beauty as well as difficulty is as much 
an art as to write a stanza or to sketch a scene, 
and to analyse an intricate game with accuracy 
requires true scientific skill. Yet it is as a game 
that chess lives and appeals to the world at large ; 
and there are undoubtedly many thousands of 
home-loving English people who find in chess an 
intellectual pastime which, while affording keen 
enjoyment, keeps bright the logical faculty ; and 
who regard it as a game only. 

As a game it certainly surpasses all sedentary 
amusements, giving plenty of occupation for the 
wits, without any of that unwholesome excitement 
induced by games of chance, played as they so 
often are for a monetary stake. 

For the young it is an admirable occupaticn, if 
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its fascinations are kept in due check ; and if a 
noisy boy or girl can be induced to take it up, the 
hush that falls upon the household is truly delight- 
ful. For very studious children it is probably bad ; 
but these form a small proportion of the community. 

When we consider in how many a stately man- 
sion, quiet country parsonage, or artisan’s humble 
cottage the game is now affording untold hours of 
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innocent intellectual recreation, and how many a 
solitary man or woman beguiles the lonely evening 
by studying a game or a problem, we must admit 
that half the country owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to that unknown benefactor whose genius invented 
(whether as a warlike occupation for idle soldiers or 
otherwise) the unsurpassed and unsurpassable game 
that we call Chess. 

J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


aA 
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Vurictios. 


Professor Blackie’s Last Lines of Poetry.—Among the 
latest, if not the last, poetic words of the venerable Professor 
were the following lines, written at Christmastide, 1894. 
They were in response to a message from John Campbell of 
Ledaig, near Oban, whose highland poetry the learned 
Professor used to translate. Mr. Campbell’s Christmas 
greeting closed with a Gaelic phrase, ‘*Sla a chi Snach 
faic,” of which the literal rendering is, ‘*‘ Wishing you well, 
the day I see you and the day I do not,” meaning that friends 
are remembered whether present or absent. Here is the 
letter received in reply : 

‘*g Douglas Crescent, Edinburgh. 

** My dear Poet, 

Once I responded to thy Celtic lay, 
Light as a bird that floats the air in May; 
Now ’neath the weight of fourscore years and five 
I creep half-dead and less than half-alive ; 
Thankful to God for all His wealth of good, 
I take the evil in no fretful mood. 

‘© J. S. BLACKIE. 

*‘December 24, 1894.” 


Patriotism and Wisdom of Sir Robert Peel.—Party 
politicians have often blamed Peel for changing his plans, 
and on various occasions use was made of the circumstance 
for private gain or personal ambition. But in the highest 
and noblest sense the great statesman was an ‘ oppor- 
tunist,” acting as he thought best, not for party, but for 
his country. One of his sayings is worthy of being graven 
in letters of gold on his statue, or written large in the record 
of his life. It was this, ‘*As a Minister of the Crown I 
reserve to myself, distinctly and unequivocally, the right of 
adapting my conduct to the exigency of the moment, and to 
the wants of the country.” Patriotism like this, added to 
his masterly administrative capacity, made Peel popular 
with the nation above all his contemporaries, to whatever 
party they belonged and adhered. 


London Traffic.—On various occasions the Bridge House 
Estates Committee of the Corporation has had careful 
census taken of the pedestrian and vehicular traffic passing 
over London Bridge. This year the same committee has 
taken the census of the traffic over the Tower Bridge. In 
the latest enumeration it was found that the vehicular traffic 
passing to the southward comprised 250 omnibuses, 154 
cabs and carriages, 3,446 vans and trolleys, and 462 carts- 
total, 4,312; to the northward, 247 omnibuses, 156 cabs 
and carriages, 3,457 vans and trolleys, and 579 carts 
total, 4,439, or a grand total of 8,751. The pedestrians 
passing southwards numbered 13,477, while those to the 
northwards numbered 11,778, or a total of 25,255 persons. 
With regard to London Bridge, during the same period 
there passed southwards 2,174 omnibuses, 2,635 cabs and 
Carriages, 4,095 vans and trolleys, and 1,876 carts—total, 
10,780; while those to the northward included 2,175 omni- 


buses, 2,653 cabs and carriages, 3,995 vans and trolleys, 
and 2,043 carts—total, 10,866, or a grand total of 21,646 
vehicles. The pedestrians passing southwards numbered 
51,473, and those northwards 57,125—total, 108,598 persons. 
In both cases the hours of observation were from 6 A.M. on 
one day till 6 A.M. of the following day, or twenty-four hours. 
There are other points where the traffic is larger at some 
hours of each day, most dangerous for pedestrians and 
annoying to passengers in vehicles, such as at the Post Office 
corner of Cheapside, and the corner of Piccadilly near the 
end of Park Lane, or where lines of traffic cross north or 
south, as at Regent Circus, or at Holborn near Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The success of the police in 
managing the traffic at these places is wonderful. No 
attempt has been made to obtain statistics of the traffic at 
such places, the County Council not having the same time 
and cash to spare that the Bridge House Estates Committee 
seems to have. In settling the new thoroughfare from 
Holborn to the Strand, some statistics may be hoped for 
at this region. 


September Heat of 1895.—}From the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, Mr. W. H. M. Christie has issued an authentic 
detailed report of the extraordinary temperature of the last 
ten days of September, of which many notices of miscel- 
laneous kinds appeared in the newspapers of the time. It 
appears that there were ten days on which the temperature 
at Greenwich rose to 80 degrees or above, which is a greater 
number than in any previous September from 1841, the next 
in order being 1865 with nine days, and 1868 and 1891 with 
five days each. 

It is noteworthy that the maxima for each of the eight 
consecutive days, 1895, September 23-30, and the mean 
temperatures for each of the seven consecutive days, 1895, 
September 24-30, constitute a record, exceeding those for 
the corresponding days in any year from 1841. 

The large amount of sunshine registered and the small 
amount of cloud in September, 1895, are no less remarkable. 
The mean proportion of sunshine at Greenwich (constant 
sunshine from sunrise to sunset being represented by 1) was 
0°52 for last September, and 0°62 for the nine days, 1895, 
September 23-October 1. The average for September from 
nineteen years’ observations (1876-1894) is 0°32. 

An important point in this official statement, as compared 
with many of the marvellous figures reported by less careful 
observers, is that the temperatures in the shade were 
throughout taken with thermometers mounted on an open 
stand, which, while screening them from the sun, gave per- 
fectly free circulation of air. 


Missionaries in India.—One hears it so often said that 
* Missionaries have nothing to show for their efforts.’ How 
noble it is of them, then, to continue to make them! We, 
who are most of us so fond of success, can surely reverence 
lives that are willingly sacrificed, and men who must often 
be depressed and discouraged, but who yet patiently plod on, 
working away for the good of others, refusing to acknow- 
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ledge defeat. But is it true that they have nothing to show 
for their efforts? They say themselves that numbers come 
to them, avowedly Christians at heart, who have not the 
courage as yet to confess their convictions openly ; and surely 
it is some encouragement to know that many modern Hindu 
sects are saturated by Christian teaching ; and, above all, 
that there are one and a-half million of people in India who 
are Christians. 

One hears people say, too, that ‘it is a pity that such 
an ancient religion as Hinduism should be disturbed.” It 
is almost as if they thought that Christianity was not the 
Truth for all mankind, but a speculative hobby which 
belonged to Englishmen, and that to desire to share it with 
mankind was a form of eccentricity! Well, I wonder if we 
should still be worshippers of Thor and Woden if St. Paul 
had not been imbued by another spirit than that !—‘* 4/ter 
Five Years in India,” by Anne C. Wilson (née A. C. 


MacLeo ?). 


Professor C. V. Riley.—The death of the chief entomolo- 
gist of the United States Board of Agriculture is universally 
deplored. Miss Ormerod, the highest authority on insect 
pests and foes to crops, says that the loss is great not only 
to his own country, but to England and its colonies—to the 
whole world, in fact. No one had more deeply studied and 
was more conversant with the subject of the attacks on vege- 
table life by minute animals. On every new outbreak of 
disaster, whether crops or roots or vines were concerned, it 
was usual for the agriculturists of all countries to consult 
Professor Riley of Washington. The accident which caused 
his death was sadly tragical. Riding on his bicycle from 
his home in Wyoming Avenue to the city, a sudden contact 
with some obstacle unseated him, and, thrown forward over 
the handle-bars, the base of his skull was fractured. 


Alligators by Incubation.—The gradual extinction of 
the once innumerable herds of bisons in the Northern States 
of the American Union has long been known. Compara- 
tively few are now. preserved in the regions secured by the 
Central Government at Washington. The attention of the 
United States Fish Commission has recently been directed 
to a similar peril in the Southern States, especially in 
Florida. It is estimated that between 1880 and 1894 more 
than two and a-half millions of alligators have been killed 
for the sale of their skins. The tribe of alligators and 

rocodiles threatens to be totally extinct. The Fish Com- 
mission has taken measures to prevent this, by establishing 
alligator farms, where, by artificial incubation, the eggs may 
be hatched. The eggs are placed in boxes of sand, covered 
ip, and exposed to the rays of the sun. Ina few days they 


are hatched. 


Sir Nicholas O’Connor, the New Minister at St. Peters- 
burg.—On the retirement of Sir E. B. Malet, the succes- 
sion of Sir F. Lascelles caused nosurprise. The translation 
from the Court of St. Petersburg to that of Berlin was a 
natural move, and the two Ministers had long been intimate, 
and their diplomatic ability was universally recognised. But 
when Sir N. R. O’Connor was named as the successor of 
Sir I. Lascelles in Russia, many inquiries were made as 
to his qualifications for so important a position, and in more 
than one of the London daily papers it was asked, Whois 
Sir Nicholas O’Connor? Passing over his earlier services in 
Paris and elsewhere, Mr. O’Connor first attracted attention 
when he was sent to Pekin, in 1884, as Secretary of Lega- 
tion, under Sir Harry Parkes, who had been successively 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan and in China. To Sir 
Harry all the great events which had occurred during the 
establishment of the Japanese Empire, and which had 
occurred in China since the last war with England, were 
familiar. He had seen the last of the Taiping rebellion, 
und in Japan he had seen the fall of the Daimios and the 
settlement of the new constitution. His last years were 
spent in striving to bring about real reforms in the Chinese 
Empire. The Marquis Tseng and the Viceroy Li Hung 
helped him, but all the other high mandarins who formed 
the Council of State thwarted and opposed the British 
Minister, and in fact all foreign influence. Under the 
annoyance and overwork of that time the health of Sir 
Harry Parkes broke down. Mr. O’Connor loved his chief, 
2nd did all in his power to help him. Very touching is the 
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account given of the last illness of Sir Harry Parkes in the 
Memoir by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole. ‘‘I am afraid you 
are in great pain, Sir Harry,” said the Secretary when he 
went to him, after receiving a pencil note to come. ‘* Oh, 
yes,” said Sir Harry, ‘‘ but I can stand pain; what I cannot 
endure is that I cannot go on with my work. Will you 
kindly go on with it?” He passed away a few nights after, 
killed by overwork, not by disease. ‘‘I saw,” said Mr. 
O’Connor in announcing the death, ‘‘that the country had 
lost a great Englishman, and that British interests had Jost 
their ablest defender in the Far East.” The subsequent 
career of the secretary, until promoted to be the successor 
of his loved chief as the British Minister at Pekin, has been 
marked by laborious efforts, in the times of trouble that have 
come upon the barbarous Government which thwarted the 
best counsels of the Minister, and his friends Li Hung and 
Sir Thomas Wade. To be relieved from such a post before 
he breaks down like Sir Harry Parkes is a gratification to 
all who know him; and he is worthy of being the represen- 
tative of England at the Court of Russia, or wherever his 
services are required. 


Lord Hill’s Medals.—At the sale of the medals and 
decorations of the famous Lord Hill, the Grand Cross was 
purchased for £1,081 10s. The Peninsular medal brought 
270 guineas. The Waterloo medal brought only 55 guineas. 
A helmet worn by him in the Peninsula was sold for 
£100. It is sad that these family relics had to be scattered 
at a public auction. Lord Hill was the predecessor of the 
Duke of Cambridge as Commander-in-Chief, and a more 
interesting record to many is the fact that he was a brother 
of the celebrated Rowland Hill, the great philanthropist 
and preacher of a bygone generation. 


Caroline Herschel. Miss Agnes M. Clerke has written 
a fascinating little volume on the Herschels. Perhaps one 
of the most interesting as well as touching incidents narrated 
in it is that of a letter of Caroline, the noble and devoted 
sister and helper of Sir William Herschel, to Lady Herschel, 
the wife of her nephew Sir John. Caroline Herschel, after 
her brother’s death in 1822, returned to her native Hanover 
in the full belief that she could not long survive him, 
though as a matter of fact she did so for more than a 
quarter ofa century. In 1842, when she was ninety-two 
years of age, she wrote the letter referred to, which contains 
the following affecting passage : ‘‘I would not wish on any 
account to see either my nephew or you, my dear niece, 
again in this world, for I could not endure the pain of part- 
ing once more; but I trust I shall find and know you in 
the next.” She died in January 1848, in her ninety-eighth 
year.—W. T. LYNN. 

Pictish Inscriptions.—Renewed interest has lately been 
attracted to the monumental relics marked with Pictish and 
Ogham characters. In Scotland much was done by the late 
Professor J. Y. Simpson to preserve these records, and in 
Treland there have been many students of Ogham inscriptions. 
Photographic art has been used in the most recent researches. 
It appears certain that the Pictish marks were most com- 
monly mere ** boundary ” or ‘ land-marks.” 


Kosciusko’s Heart.—The famous line of Campbell, 
** And freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell,” led to a very 
general belief that the Polish patriot perished in the last 
great struggle against Russia. But though wounded, he 
recovered, lived long in exile, died, and was buried. His 
heart, like that of our English Richard Cceur de Lion, was 
preserved ; and this autumn was deposited with much cere- 
mony by four ladies, wives and daughters of Polish exiles, 
numerous Polish societies having sent deputies to lx 
present on the occasion, in the Rapperswyl Chateau. 


The Comets of 1895.—Only two comets have been 
observed during the present year, both telescopic. One of 
these is a new discovery, the other is an old friend returned 
once more after several visits. The former was discovered 
by Professor Swift in California on August 20; faint then, it 
soon became fainter, but was followed for a few weeks by 
those who had powerful telescopes. Calculation proved 
that it moves round the Sun in the short period of about 
seven years, so that it will probably appear again in the 
summer of 1902. The other comet is the well-known, but 
faint, periodical one known as Faye’s, because that veteran 
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astronomer discovered it at Paris, in the month of November, 
1843. Its period amounts to about 7} years, and it was 
re-detected by Challis on November 28, 1850, making its 
nearest approach to the Sun on that occasion on April 4, 
1851. This comet has not failed to put in an appearance at 
every subsequent return, the last occasion being in the 
summer and autumn of 1888. Another return to perihelion, 
or the nearest point of its orbit to the Sun, will be due on 
March 19 next year; but the comet approached us the most 
nearly in October last, and was detected at the Nice 
Observatory on September 26. It will probably return 
again in the summer or autumn of 1903, but is never likely 
to be visible without a telescope.—W. T. LYNN. 


Letters in the ‘‘ Times.””—There was an article in some 
of the newspapers in 1894 calling attention to the multi- 
tude of topics discussed in the correspondence of the 
“Times.” In a single issue there had been letters on thirty- 
five different subjects! Some of these letters were on 
passing or personal incidents, at home or abroad, but the 
great majority dealt with important and permanent ques- 
tions. The number of letters does not diminish. On one 
day this year, September 17, 1895, there were fifty-two 
letters on different subjects ! 


Johannesburg.-—Mr. A. Fell, writing from Cape Town 
to the ‘‘ Times,” says that on a recent visit to Johannesburg 
he found the whole city practically being rebuilt. So con- 
fident are the inhabitants of the wealth of the neighbouring 
mining properties that mansions, hotels, offices, and public 
buildings are being put up, rivalling the finest in Melbourne 
or San Francisco. To the Emigration offices in Westmin- 
ster, he reports that there is immediate want of hundreds of 
stonemasons, bricklayers, carpenters, and other workmen. 
Such workmen are sure of getting £5 to £6 a week wages, 
for the next two years at least. The cost of passage by 
steamer and train to Johannesburg is at present £15— 
not three weeks’ wages! The cost of board, lodging, and 
living need not be above £1 10s. to £2 a week, A careful 
man can thus save £4 a week. This is worth telling in 
the Government Emigration Circulars at the beginning of 


1896. 


Historical Manuscripts.—The recent publication of the 
Kenyon Manuscripts serves to recall the fact that the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission has now been at work 
for twenty-five years. Between sixty and seventy volumes 
have been issued. More are to come, and when the great 
work is completed it will form what may not inaptly be 
described as a history of England in the rough. Future 
historians of modern England will require little other 
material when all the manuscripts which are to be over- 
hauled, calendared, and published by the Royal Commission 
are at their disposal. Many of the manuscripts go back to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and the manuscripts as 
a whole become of increasing fulness and of vivid interest 
as they deal with the centuries nearer our own time. No 
phase of English life is untouched by them. Off-hand it is 
difficult to say which are the more interesting and the more 
valuable—the manuscripts which have been stored in the 
muniment rooms of our great governing families, or the records 
of the ancient municipal corporations. Both are rich almost 
beyond description in material illustrating our imperial as 
well as our national, social, and industrial development. 
The letters and papers from the muniment rooms of the 
great families throw most light on national and imperial 
affairs, and on religious, educational, and social concerns ; 
while those from the archives of the old corporations enable 
one to trace at first hand the workings of municipal and 
industrial institutions, and to measure with some accuracy 
the extent to which medieval municipal institutions were 
developed. In looking over these corporation records one 
is struck with the fact that after all there is little new in 
what we are sometimes disposed to regard as the recent 
developments of municipal activity. In the sixteenth 
century some of the old municipalities owned ships, and also 
the public water-supplies. Others possessed institutions 
which would nowadays be regarded as socialistic. In the 
same period there was as much care for the protection of 
the purity of rivers, for the cleanliness of the streets, and 
for good order among the dwellers in the towns and cities, 
as there is at the present time in the municipalities which 


are regarded as the most progressive and the most advanced, 
Many of the problems with which tLe medieval munici- 
palities were perplexed are still with us, only that nowadays 
most of these problems are dealt with by Parliament and 
not by the municipalities. Prominent among them are the 
vexed questions as to the best method of licensing public- 
houses and the care of the poor. These, it would seem 
from the old manuscripts unearthed by the Commission, 
have always been open questions. It is the same with the 
question of the payment of members of Parliament. That 
perplexed the municipalities in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Since then, and until comparatively recently, 
the question has been at rest. Without arguing for or 
against the payment of members, it may be stated that the 
old. municipal records show that the plan of allowing each 
constituency to make a bargain with its representatives did 
not work for long. In the sixteenth century the boroughs 
always gave preference to the candidates who would serve 
for nothing, and in a matter of this kind human nature is 
to-day pretty much what it was three centuries ago. The 
romance attending many of the great discoveries by the 
Royal Commission adds much to the interest of the publica- 
tions. Some most remarkable finds have been made in 
lofts over stables, in dovecotes, and among the rafters of 
baronial halls and of the guild halls of the old municipalities. 


Astronomical Notes for December.—Our calendar is 
founded, in its main lines, upon that established by Julius 
Cesar (modified in Western Europe by the Gregorian re- 
formation) in the year B.c. 46. Finding it impossible to 
adjust the Roman calendar without a radical alteration of 
the system (if such it could be called) previously pursued, 
he decreed that a totally fresh start should be made at the 
end of that year, which has been often called the year of 
confusion, though the year of end of confusion would be a 
more appropriate term. December, its last month, was 
to close at such a time that the following year, B.c. 45, 
should commence with the day of New Moon next after the 
shortest day, which was then December €4; it was to be a 
leap-year, and contain 29 instead of 28 days in February, 
and this was to be the case in every fourth year afterwards, 
each year being supposed to contain 365} days exactly, 
which is a little over its true amount. The calendar year 
being slightly shorter than the true year, the seasons, inclu- 
ding the winter solstice, fell gradually a little earlier, and 
when the Gregorian reformation was carried out in 1582 it 
had come to December 11. Ten days were then struck out 
of the calendar, so as to make the vernal equinox and other 
seasons take place on the same days as they had done, not 
at the Christian era, but at the date of the Council of Nicza 
in 325. This arrangement was adopted in England in 
1752, and thus the shortest day is now the tenth day before 
the end of the year. It is usually December 21, but on the 
present occasion, being the third year after leap-year, the 
Sun will not attain his greatest southern declination until 
two hours after midnight on that day, so that the 22nd will, 
in the northern hemisphere, have a few seconds less day- 
light than the 21st. Its duration on both days in the lati- 
tude of London is about 7h. 24m. on both those days. 
The Sun rises on the Ist day of the month at 7h. 46m. in 
the morning, and sets at 3h. 53m. in the evening ; on the 
15th he rises at 8h, 2m., and sets at 3h. 49m. The Moon 
is Full at 6h 38m. on the morning of the 2nd; in Last 
Quarter at 7h. 9m. on that of the 9th ; New at 6h. 30m. 
on that of the 16th; in First Quarter at 5h. 21m. on that of 
the 24th ; and Full again at 8h. 31m. on the evening of the 
She will be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, about 
5 o’clock on the evening of the 9th, and in apogee, or far- 
thest from us, about 8 o’clock on the morning of the 23rd. 
The planet Mercury will be in inferior conjunction with the 
Sun on the 2oth, and will not be visible to the naked eye in 
any part of the month. Venus is a morning star, but owing 
to her increasing southern declination rises a little later 
each day ; early in the month she passes from the constella- 
tion Virgo into Libra. Mars is also a morning star, but 
does not rise until past 6 o’clock ; in the course of the month 
he passes from Libra into Scorpio. Jupiter is still in 
Cancer and the only planet visible in the evening, rising soon 
after 8 o’clock. Saturn is in Libra, and does not rise 
until about § o’clock in the morning, earlier as the month 
advances,—W. T. LYNN. 
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Wiben the Lamps are Lit. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


I, SEARCH PASSAGES. 
(Two PRIZEs.) 
Finp the subjects of the following Similes, and name the 
source and author of each. Prizes for largest numbers 
correct. 
1. 
** Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought.” 
II. 
s* Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific.” 
III. 
*¢ As when a gryphon through the wilderness, 
With wingéd course o’er hill and moory dale, 
Pursues the Arimaspian.” 
IV. 
** Like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted.” 
2 
** Like a silver clarion rung 


The accents of that unknown tongue.” 


VI. 


*¢ Glitter like a swarm of fireflies, tangled in a silver 
braid.” 
VII. 
** As two eagles on one prey 
Came rushing down together from the clouds, 
One from the east, one from the west.” 
VIII. 
** Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun.” 
IX. 
*¢ Like ghosts from an enchanter fleein 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red,’ 
3 
** Like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed.” 
XL. 
** Like giants at a hunting, lay 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay.” 
XII. 
** Like the toad ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


II. SELECTIONS 
(Two PRIZEs.) 
Select, from any English history, a passage giving a 


vivid portrait of any important historical character. Not 
to exceed 250 words. Give chapter, book, and author. 


III. SHAKESPERIAN ACROSTIC. 


(Two PRIZBs.) 


I. 

*¢ Sir, Ae hath never fed of the dainties that are bred in 
a book; Ae hath not ate paper, as it were, 4e hath not 
drunk ink.” 

II. 
* Of one that lov’d not wisely but too well ; 
Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme.” 
III. 
*¢ Sleeping within mzne orchard, 
My custom always in the afternoon, 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebanon in a vial.” 
IV. 
‘* 7 could munch your good dry oats, methinks 
/ have a great desire to a bottle of hay,” 
v. 
*©O thou dull Moor! that handkerchief thou speakst of, 
/ found by fortune and did give my husband.” 
VI. 

** Good my complexion! dost thou think though JZ am 
caparisoned like a man, 7 have a doublet and hose in my 
disposition ?” 

VII. 
© On! Zam Fortune’s fool.” 


VIII, 


A fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” 


The initials of the names indicated above give the name 
of the following speaker : 


, 


not written down, yet forget not that 7 am an ass.” 


** But, masters, remember 7 am an ass; though it be 





Ru Les.-——1. Write in ink, clearly, on one side of paper only. 


your name and address. 


Begin with number and name of competition, end with 


Where other things are equal, neatest papers take precedence. 


2. All answers must be posted by December 25, addressed to Editor, and having Prize Competition written in top corner. 
Each envelope must contain the Wotrce to Correspondents for this month cut out and sent as a coupon, 


* 


winners, not exceeding the following values : 


3- Answers will be published in due course, and two prizes awarded in each competition, in books, to be chosen by 
Ist, One Guinea; 2nd, Half a Guinea. 





